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A Class 
Recitation Record | 








The Most ‘Convenient 
Class Record on the Market 








It is plain and simple. Figures can be 
used to indicate the standings of 
the pupils in each recitation. 


There is room in the record for six 
classes of twenty-five pupils each, 
for a ten months’ term. 


Price, 25 cents each, postpaid 


Address 
THE EDUCATOR SCHOOL SUPPLY CO. 
Mitchell, S. D. 














Home Study Courses 


Our school offers an op- 
portunity to study athome 
under the personal instruc- 
tion of leading professors in 
our great colleges, 

We teach over one hundred 
courses in Academic and Pre- 
Paratory, Agricuitural, Com- 
mercial, Normal and C 
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World’s Great Paintings. 
: Send 25 cents for 25 pictures 
Assorted as desired. OE et Rat : 
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nanny. Sesto ; art subjects, or 25 Mi idonnas. 
AWARDED FOUR Smaller, half-cent size 
GOLD MEDALS Larger, five cent size. 


each for 25 or more. 





Send TO-DAY three two- 
cent stamps‘for Catalogue of 
1000 miniature illustrations, 
} pictures and a Bird picture 
in three colors. 


Order NOW for Christmas 
Gifts, before our holiday rush. 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY 
Box 1, MALDEN, MASS. 





School branches. 


Our tuition rates are so low 
that no one need be kept from 
enrolling with us on the 
ground of expense. 


Jobn PF. , Ph. D. Write today for a free cop 
Proton of Kugitsh : of our eighty-page estahegue, 


THE HOME NCE SCHOOL, 
33 Besse Place , Springfield, Mass. 














THE PUPILS’ PRACTICE TABLETS 


In Augsburg’s Drawing Double the efficiency of the Drawing Lesson by Saving Time in 
Preparation, in Passing Material, in Arranging Models. Pupils are shown exactly what to do 


and how to do it. A trial in one grade will convince you. 











EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, Boston - New York - Chicago 











an abundance of the best material for use therewith. 


TWO RECORD BREAKERS 


THE MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS 


Over 100,000 copies of these practical, helpful plan books have been sold to date and the demand 
steadily increasing. Because they contain material that every primary teacher wants. 
The set covers the ten months of the school year, outlining progressive plans for each week and supplying 
Nature study is correlated with the lessons in reading, 
language and drawing. Each volume is profusely illustrated and contains a quantity of memory verses, 
songs, designs for paper folding, etc. 





of procedure for each day. 


In paper—ten books—September to June, inclusive, go pages each, 25 cents each. The set in 
paper, $2.50. Im cloth—three volumes—Autumn, $1.25—Winter, $1.25—Spring, $1.50. 
The Set in Cloth - - - $4.00 
SPECIAL OFFER {1 °c : 40° 2 Roth $4.00 
Teachers Magazine, one year - 1.00§ 
$5.00 


DAY BY DAY—IN THE PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


More recently published than THE MONTH BY MONTH BOOKS but already rivalling that 
standard set in sales. This plan book is invaluable as a desk book for the lower 
primary grades. It is an outline for every day in the school year. 
out these plans day by day for use in her school because she felt the need of a definite purpose and plan 


Cloth, profusely illustrated—three volumes—Autumn, $1.25—Winter, $1.25—-Spring, $1.50. 


SPECIAL OFFER The Set in Cloth 


# 








Teachers Magazine, one year 


8/3 3 


Both Sets have been adopted by the Board of Education, New York City, for the use of teachers 


Send for circulars 


A. S. BARNES & COMPANY - =: NEW YORK CITY 


a Both $4.00 


The author worked 
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HYDE’S PRIMER 


25 cents 


The idea of this book is to teach children to 
read by the use of familiar rhymes. For this 
purpose there have been selected a few of those 
most generally known, each of which is followed 
by a series of interesting and ingeniously varied 
lessons furnishing drill by the frequent repeti- 
tion of the same words and phrases. The 
small vocabulary is developed slowly and pro- 
gressively. Pictures furnish material for obser- 
vation and language work. ‘This primer is easy 


and workable, and intensely interesting to every 
child. 
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The Publication in September of 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER 


Completes the Already Popular 


WIDE ier nce SERIES 
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Specimen illustration from the Wide Awake Third Reader 


THE WIDE AWAKE PRIMER - . : 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE FIRST READER - - 30c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE SECOND READER - 35c. 
THE WIDE AWAKE THIRD READER . 40c. 


All are carefully graded and exquisitely illustrated 
with colored pictures. 

Real child interest and unhackneyed copyrighted 
material are features of this series. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


THE PIG BROTHER (A reader for the fourth year) = - ” 40c. 
By Laura EB. Richards 


THE LOUISA ALCOTT READER (For fifth year) - = «= 50c. f 
COX’S LITERATURE FOR THE COMMON SCHOOLS (For teachers) 90c. 


LITtrle, BROWN, & CO. 
254 Washington Street, Boston 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 








INDUSTRIAL WORK 
FOR PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By MARTHA ADELAIDE Ho.Lton, Supervisor of Primary and In- 
dustrial Work, Minneapolis, Minn., and 
Auice F. Roiiins, Principal of the Sheridan School, Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 

**Making has done more for the human race than the exer- 
cise of any, if not all, of the other modes of expression. It is 
absolutely indispensable to normal physical development; 
it has had a mighty influence upon brain-building; it has culti- 
vated ethics as a basis of all moral growth. 


—Francis W. Parker 


This book is planned for use during the first five years of the 
child’s school life. The practical exercises are arranged by 
months, and are accompanied by many beautiful and appropriate 
illustrations in half-tone. The work is adapted in every way to 
the child’s needs and interests. 


HAND-LOOM WEAVING 


By Mattie Purpps Topp, of the Motley School, Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


FROEBEL SAYS that a child should never be allowed to 
fail —that his work should be so adapted that he will succeed 
ev: ry time, and that he should be led step by step as his 
power grows to something more difficult. 

With this principle in view, this inspiring and most useful book 
is planned. It constantly emphasizes the training of the whole 
child, of the individual rather than the mass, and by a plan of 
codperation among the children the development of com- 
munity feeling in the schoolroom. : 


RAND, McNALLY & COMPANY 
Chicago New York London 











FOR FREE 


SCHOOL LIBRARIES 


TRY NOW 


The Hawthorne Certificate Method 


Hundreds of School Libraries in 


ALL STATES AND TERRITORIES 


freely acknowledge their indebtedness t» this method for 
establishing or enlarging them 


A POSTAL CARD REQUEST 


will bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates as desired, and 
full information, with Library lists and complete Catalogue. 


300 VOLUMES AND MORE 


Covering ALL GRADES and ALL SUBJECTS, arranged 
in $5, $10, $12, $15, $20, $25, $35 and $50 Libraries. 125 
volumes in Literature, 51 volumes in History and Biography, 
42 volumes in Nature Study, 35 volumes in Geography and 
Side Lights, 8 volumes in Morals, Health, etc. 


FOR HIGH AND NORIAL SCHOOLS 


there are nearly 100 volumes including Essays, Fiction, 
Poetry, Drama, History and Education. 

Abundant testimonials, which cannot here be detailed. 

“Hawthorne Library Certificate Scheme,’’ says one, “‘a great 
success.” ‘All sold in three days,” says another. Others: 
““Meet every demand for School Library.” “All sold from 
Friday to Monday.” upils delighted with the beautiful 
books.”’ 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK BOSTON 
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Play in Relation to Age and Sex 


Emma G. OLMsSTEAD, Principal of Training School, 
Springfield, Ill. 


O line can be drawn sharply when a child stops 
playing this or that play or game at a definite age. 
Each group runs into the other, and each is de- 
pendent upon the fulfillment of the preceding for 
results. 

Boys and girls play the same things at first, but soon be- 
gin to differentiate. Up to seven the activities are grasping, 
whole arm and leg movements, body movements, kicking, 
creeping, dropping and picking up things, throwing, running, 
climbing, balancigg, jumping, playing with blocks, dolls, 
toys, sand piles, paper cutting, machinery, fire; playing 
horse, etc. 

From seven to twelve years, the activities are cross tag, 
prisoner’s base, black man, hide-and-seek, duck on the rock, 
one old cat, leap frog, marble games, tops, kites, hunting, 
fishing, war, skating, fighting, boxing, wrestling, care of land, 
and love of animals; collecting, etc. 

The activities of the youth are baseball, basket ball, cricket, 
hocky, football gangs; clubs, societies, dancing, etc. 

The first activity is for self-mastery. After learning to 
control self, they begin to compete and obtain skill. 

There are no groups, the plays are informal, requiring no 
rules. Sex characteristics begin to show in the choice of the 
more muscular activity for boys and the imaginative activity 
for girls. 

The second activities are characterized by competition, 
and fighting elements found in tag games, elementary games 
of ball, with an interest in track and field sports. It repre- 
sents a stage in which the individual depended upon individ- 
ual combat for existence. The pursuit and escape or hunt- 
ing instincts call forth every bit of emotion in the body. 
Later in life these same desires are expressed in achievement 
or success and escape or sometimes failure. 

Love for care of land is now utilized for producing the 
school gardens which have made a closer union between the 
homes and the school and life. 

This period represents the acquirement of the capacities 
that precede the development of the sexes, and great care 
should be taken to see that school does not demand so much 
time from play that the child is robbed of his organic and 
psychic requirements for full development. 

Therefore a playground with space to play and sufficient 
number of playmates for right kind of plays and games are 
a necessity. 

The last period is characterized by the social element. It 
is expressed in the great games played in teams, where the 
individual loses himself and is found in working for the group. 
This is a later evolutionary stage than the individualistic. 
The self must be developed before the social can be. One 
can’t give unless he has the self developed or something to 
give. I repeat: each period is based on the development of 
the preceding and we can’t “jump claims.”” Nature works 


logically and systematically, and we must follow. 

The games represent extreme forms of muscular exercise 
in individual effort and duration, and in some way these 
extreme efforts are a preparation for the great struggle of 
life to follow physically, mentally, and morally. 

The results have been attained by preceding generations 
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through manual labor in the farm and in the shop. But 
civilization is changing all this. The inventions of the 
machine have taken away from the home, the farm and the 
country, the industries we once had as a means of develop- 
ment through play spirit. Education for specialization and 
division of labor has a tendency to make machines of the 
boys and girls, hence the loss of joy in the work, and the drudg- 
ery against which human nature rebels. 

The one element of education that must be kept by the 

intelligent people is an environment favorable to the play 
spirit. 
Schools are a necessity because human society has de- 
veloped more experience than has been stamped on the ner- 
vous structure of the individual since civilization, therefore 
a knowledge of the fundamentals of the race must be taught 
by society. 

The old racial instincts are still strong and the desire to 
kill remains a pleasure of civilized people. The animal that 
reacts most to the emotion survives, so with man in develop- 
ing character. We are the descendants of those who did not 
“quit.” Progress was through those that had the “staying 
qualities.” 

Is it possible to develop these desirable qualities without 
going through the undesirable exercises? Scientific students 
say that the natural development can be secured by giving 
children right plays; hence, so much that is given to-day to 
the playground problems. It is already conceded that or- 
ganization and supervision is a necessity. 

The control in the playground is a mutual control and the 
ethics are good or bad according to the,kind of character 
developed. The gang instinct of the boys must not be killed, 
but used as a foundation for something better and higher. 
The school and the home are the places to teach obedience 
by external authority. The playground alone gives oppor- 
tunity for freedom — control from within. It has been called 
the Ethical Laboratory. It is impossible to develop social 
freedom under external control. The playground should be 
supervised, but not “‘bossed’’ — there is the difference. 

In everything else-we learn to do by doing, as in reading, 
writing, manual training, etc. Why should people be so 
blind as to think that a child can learn to do right by mot hav- 
ing a chance? 

The individual conscience must develop into the social 
conscience. Every brick in a building may be perfect and 
yet the building be unsafe to trust our lives in. 

A few suggestions may aid some one to organize a play- 
ground with equipment of little expense. A space 8 feet by 12 
feet may be used for the small children, or a back yard at 
home. Have in this a sand pile for molding, constructing, 
and illustrating. Blocks of wood 6 inches by 3 inches by 14 
inches are most satisfactory, and give great variety. A 
swing 3 feet high will serve a purpose as small children 
like the short strokes better. A kitchen ladder adds a 
third dimension by which they can express themselves. For 
the older children some of the simpler athletics can be in- 
troduced, such as climbing, broad jump, and running. Large 
numbers can compete from the same school between equal 
grades or different schools. 

Write to the Public School Athletic League of New York 
City for Athletic Standards and use of the Button Test. 
These can be started in country schools as well as city schools. 
The high school boys have the team games, and the girls 
the folk dancing, with the physical, psychical, and social 
elements which seem desirable and feasible. We should 
aim to keep alive the past traditions. If we want an appre- 
ciation of all the highest emotions we must place the cere- 
monial danee in the school. What could be more beautiful 
than the dances of the season by the Greeks and Romans? 

Last of all, to the great class of teachers I would ask, 
“Has the play spirit extended into your life work?” ‘Are 
you filled with the zest of playing the game?” This stanza 
by FE. R. Sill tells the whole story. 


Forenoon, and afternoon, and night — Forenoon, 
And afternoon, and night; Forenoon, and < what? 
This empty song repeats itself. No more? 

Yea, that is life; this forenoon sublime, 


This afternoon a psalm, this night a prayer, 
And time is conquered, and thy crown is won, 
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From the Visitor’s Note Book 


EutaA M. KInKAID 


Note — Photograph by courtesy of Miss Louise Dietz, prima-y 
supervisor, Madison, Indiana. 

General Topic — The Home. 

On Board — Mother Hen’s Home. Abraham Lincol:,’s 
Home. 

On Sand Tables — Hiawatha’s wigwam and forest life. 
House and farm of Willie’s father (Willie, one of the mem- 
bers of the class). 

Frieze just above the board. The Bunnies in the grasse:. 

Upper frieze, Sunnbonnet Babies in various home ac- 
tivities. 

The friezes were cut, colored, and arranged by the class, 
under the direction of the Art teacher. 

Composition, writing, and drawing on the board by the 
children. 

The sand table Hiawatha Story told with pasteboard, 
paper and clay. 

Class was invited to visit Willie’s home, and the little sand 
table farm has its fields, its real grain growing, its wind- 
mill, its farm animals (of clay), etc. 

Everybody made Willie’s house, of manila paper (fine 
chance for primary number in judging, measuring, etc.), 
and the best stands at the head of the walk in the sand table 
farm. 

Everybody cut trees for Hiawatha’s forest, everybody 
tried to make the clay mold true animal stories, “little chickens 
just as cute as the real ones we saw,” and so on. 

The visitor decides that there is no lack of “ busy” or “seat- 
work” in this room. 


Nature and Number Work 
(Beginning Second Grade, New York City) 


Group seated in double semicircle before the teacher and 
blackboard — between teacher and class, on low tables, 
tiny geranium slips in pots. We find that these have been 
planted by the children and are to be taken home to-day 
to be cared for and to blossom. Just now they are serving 
for a few minutes as material for the number lesson. 

“How many children planted slips ?” 

“Yes, John, 15.” 

“How many know your slips are here ?” 

“Mary may count the hands.” 

Mary, “12.” 

“Yes — then how many boys and girls who planted slips 
are not ini this group now ?” 

Sam — “3 are not in this group now.” 

“ Now someone tell me all about it.” 

Ruth— “15 children planted slips, 12 will take their slips 
home to-day, and there are 3 who are not here.” 

“ Jack, can you tell it on the board the short way we learned 
yesterday ?” 

Jack places on the board 15 

—I2 


3 
and it is read 15, less 12, are 3. 
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The teacher takes a row of 6 slips away and 15 


9 
appears on the board and is drilled upon. 


Then quick, short drill in placing, use of minus sign, and 
the combinations within 15, followed by the question, “If 
each of your plants bear two blossoms, how many blossoms 
will there be?” leading to 2—4-6-8-10—12-14-16—18-20-22 
—24and 

2 
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12 blossoms on a half-dozen of the plants, etc. 

One child acts as gardener in a green-house selling slips, 
so much each, so much a half-dozen, leading to many com- 
binations, quick making of change with imaginary money, 
and so on. 

At the close of the lesson the teacher asks how long ago 
the slips were planted and a large calendar is used to place the 
date of planting and to count the number of days, 21, and to 
point off the weeks, 3. 

7 days in one week. 

21 days in three weeks. 

“How many days did the monitors water the slips?” 
“ 2I ? ” 

“No, Saturday and Sunday they were not here.” 

7 days, less 2 days, 5 days. 

5 days in each week. 

15 days in the three weeks. All the board work was erased 
by different children picking out combinations, telling what 
they had referred to in the lesson, and then erasing; as, 


a 


4 
4 
3 





II 
John bought 2 slips at 4 cents each, and one at 3 cents and that 
made rr cents. 15 

—II 


4 
He gave the gardener 15 cents and got back 4 cents change. 


Theory vs. Practice 


In a leading Model School: ‘‘A child must never be made 
conspicuous by public rebuke.” 

“Punishment must never be threatened.” 

Teacher to George, who has run up to her for the “steenth” 
time. 

“Tf you don’t stay in your seat I shall #ée you in! George 
subsides. 

Another model teacher to class: “We all know what 
this is for, don’t we?” holding up a towel. We, the visitor, 
thought we knew, but we didn’t. 

“Tf any little child doesn’t sit quietly and keep from talking, 
Miss is going to put this towel right over his lips to keep 
them still.” A hush, and “beautiful order,” “and so happy 
and unrestrained,” says a later visitor. 

“No, happy because restrained,” do we hear another say? 

But our visit here is over. 





In Nature’s Classroom 


“Thanks be” the visitor need not depend upon the school- 
room for all his pedagogics. 

Nature keeps the most valuable instruction in her own 
hands. 

Overheard on the banks of the Hudson: 

Both children in Nature’s fourth year class, two years 
before being “tackled” by the first grade teacher. 

“The Known to the Unknown.” Henry, to his maid — 
“This (indicating his immediate surroundings) is New Yowk 
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(York), Téhat (waving a dininutive arm toward the bay) is 
Uwop (Europe), what’s that, Lu-e-za (Louisa)? pointing 
across the river to Jersey. 


“From Concrete to Abstract” 


Little Paul —as he is held in his father’s arms to watch an 
incoming steamer. . 

“Will the smoke stack soon whistle, Papa ?” 

“The smoke-stack doesn’t whistle, Son, see” — and this 
matter being satisfactorily explained, with a demonstration 
from the obliging whistle, the child’s attention wanders back 
to the still chief object of interest, the smoke-stack, and he 
sees another, and another, and the pedagogic ear is delighted 
to hear: 

“See, Papa, there are three ones, three smoke-stacks, Papa.” 





Plain Talk That is Not Popular 


ANNA E. SOMES 


HE Editor’s question —‘‘In looking over the past 
year, what one thing connected with your school 


work has given you the most satisfaction?” — 

brought forth answers last June that were interest- 
ing from several points of view. It would have been of 
value to hear an honest, hard-headed business man pass 
judgment on the same. I had not that good fortune. I 
suppose no such man ever read them. But I did hear them 
read aloud, discussed, and freely commented on, in the 
teachers’ room of one large school. Some were approved un- 
questioningly, but without enthusiasm. Some were applauded 
with vigor. Some were greeted with laughter. Re-read 
them and guess. One can take points from them at the be- 
ginning of a year, as well as at the end. 

Why are teachers so deprecatingly apologetic when they 
utter thoughts considered simply common sense in other 
people? Are we any better than other earnest workers, 
that we must needs apologize for the satisfactions of this 
world, common to all humanity? 

Why should one teacher fear it “‘sordid”’ because she found 
sympathy in trouble precious? It might well be so. Noth- 
ing sordid about it. There come times when sympathy 
may be prized above all else. And everybody does not get 
it. 

Why should another also call it ‘‘sordid” to be delighted 
with an increase in salary? We thought her reason for satis- 
faction, an excellent one. We also thought her fortunate 
indeed in this world’s goods, to afford the whole extra fifty 
for “help books.” It is to be hoped, among so many books, 
she will also buy one or two good novels to exchange with 
friends, just for variety and relaxation. 

“FE. E.,” we like you and greet you, if you happen to see 
this. You made no apologies and no pretensions. Any 
parent could trust his boy to you, feeling secure that the 
right-minded little citizens were protected in your room — 
not pushed aside and neglected to spend valuable time in 
persuading one incorrigible to accept reformation, if made 
sufficiently attractive. After all, the ninety and nine have 
some rights, as they are the people upon whom the world 
must depend. . 

Let us be loyal to our fellow workers, and always hold up 
to a high aim the work itself, but for everybody’s sake, let 
us also use dignity, honesty, and common sense in speaking 
and writing of our chosen work. It is a business, though 
missionary work may and does come into that business, and 
it is just as nobly done when treated in an honest, business- 
like manner. I should like to say profession instead of busi- 
ness, and think I might, though in the eyes of some high au- 
thorities, many of us have not yet attained that. We will. 
And. in the meantime, a useful business honestly conducted, 
is better than a poor profession sentimentalized over, with 
more words than work. 

And now, not in reference to the answers to that question, 
but to teachers in general, why — pray answer this — why 
does a certain class of teachers consider it necessary to speak 
and write about its work in a flatly sentimental tone, a goody- 
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goody style, that would be laughed at by workers in other 
lines? It would seem to indicate no deeper reading or 
thinking than Ladies’ Domestic Monthlies. 

Far be it from me to carp at the many really valuable arti- 
cles and talks we get, or to be ungrateful for the help obtained 
therefrom. Else why have I taken educational magazines 
and attended school meetings for years? Nevertheless the 
class of which I speak is large enough to be noticeable, and 
those in it so evidently think they are saying and doing 
the most proper, the highest-minded thing, when to some 
who have always tried to be square and white, without set- 
ting it forth in high-sounding phrases, the words have a false 
ring, which is more harmful than the very apparent limited 
knowledge of other work in the world. One sometimes 
wonders what speakers they take pains to hear, to what 
books they give their reading time. 

True sentiment we must hold to, cling to desperately at 
times, if we are to retain any of our ideals of life, but senti- 
mentality let us cast out of teaching. It is just as weakening 
and demoralizing there as in other places. Perhaps more so 
— there is such a wide field for it to run riot in. It looks 
so well, that it is dangerous from its very attractiveness to 
unformed minds (and some minds are unformed or deformed 
to the end) but it chokes out many times the crop really 
valuable to humanity. 

Probably no class of workers get more of this sentimen- 
tality served constantly to them, upon every side, than teach- 
ers. There is a real danger in it. It develops if carried 
further, a false standard of work, an unsound one, that does 
not prove the best either for the child or for the general pub- 
lic. It becomes a serious thing if a fluent talker of super- 
ficial popular inanities is placed above a quiet, earnest worker, 
whose aim is good citizenship, and not self-reputation. Es- 
pecially does this become serious in positions of trust and 
authority. There it may cause untold trouble to individ- 
uals, and be a dangerous menace to the public at large. 

Look out for it. 


November Work 


Kate K. O’NEILL 
N tie ent is so full of work, but the children 





have gradually been prepared for it, so by careful 
planning they are not crowded. 

Our language, story work, and drawing are 
based on the Indians, Holland, The Pilgrims, and the First 
Thanksgiving. A brief account of this was given in PRIMARY 
EpucaTIon, November, 1907. 

In our reading, fewer pictures are used, but we still use 
script only and continue, as one of my little girls said, to 
‘‘wead on the wall ’stead of a book.” 

We now take two new sight words a day. If there is a 
rhyming word, not given in the phonic list, we learn all the 
other words. If bell is the word, it is so easy for them to 
learn fell, tell, sell, well, at the same time. We do not sound 
these words but know if the word beginning with b is bell, 
the one beginning with w must be well, and with t cannot 
be anything but tell. We leave only the week’s words on 
the board, drilling only on those in the morning. In the 
afternoon we review all the cards, putting the new words 
in the pack on Friday. 

Instead of taking the phonics as laid out in the reader, 
I make a.list of every phonogram in the book and we learn 
them as rapidly as possible. These and the single consonant 
sounds are used for morning drill. The afternoon work 
consists in combining these phonograms and sounds. By 
the end of this month there are very few, even of the slowest 
children, who fail on these words. After they really under- 
stand what is wanted I find phonics easier to teach than 
any other subject. When the children play school this work 
is the first they attempt, and all through the year the phonic 
class is more frequently called for by the wee teachers than 
any other. It seems to me that the whole secret in teaching 
phonics consists in going very slowly at first, being sure that 
every child can sound the vowels and consonants correctly. 

In number we count to one hundred by ones, fives and tens; 
and read and write to one hundred. We make our first 
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booklet this month. Last year I cut ten circles of drawing 
paper for each child. On the first leaf we made the figure 
one, wrote the word and made one picture, on the next lea! 
two, and so on until the ten were filled. Our covers wer: 
orange cover-paper, with “Thanksgiving, 1907,” and th: 
owner’s name written on the back cover, and a turkey cu: 
from silhouette paper on the front. The whole was hel! 
together with a brass paper fastener. Very crude were th 
writing and drawing, but it proved their knowledge of te: 
and was the delight of Mother’s heart. 

For writing we finish the alphabet, learn to write man 
words and our first name, still using unruled paper and the 
large pencils. The children now begin to bring in work the 
have done at home, and it is surprising how much more rap- 
idly the ones who are allowed to play with pencil and pap:r 
improve, than those who are not. 

Our morning exercises are singing and talks on the season.., 
months, and days. Our autumn poem, “When all aroun: 
September’s gold is spread,” was found in Primary Epuc- 
TION. For September we learned “‘ The golden-rod is yellow’ ; 
in October, ‘October gave a party”; in November, ‘“No- 
vember days are bare and still.” I found some Sunbonn:t 
Baby post-cards representing the months. The coloring 
on some of them was bad, but they were easily changed with 
water colors. These cards were mounted on gray, each 
season separately, with name of the season printed above 
and name of the months below the pictures. These tale 
up less room than blackboard drawings and can be used t! 
whole year. 

Our collection of fruit, vegetables, leaves and seed pods 
continues to grow, and to this is added the different kinds « 
nuts. We try to have a branch with leaves and burrs of each: 
kind for our chart. As the children persist in bringing pea 
nuts, I get some unroasted ones, which we carefully examine 
and taste, after which we plant some and watch their growth, 
seeing how they differ from the others. While we are ob- 
serving the chestnut we learn a poem told me by a little boy, 
who learned it at a Kindergarten. I don’t know the author 
and am not sure that this is the whole of it. 


A little brown chestnut sat on a tree, 

She and her sisters, one, two, three: 

Their house was covered with prickers green, 
To keep the squirrels away, I ween. 

Soon Jack Frost knocked, just for fun, 

And out popped the chestnuts every one. 


This printed on the board with chestnuts scattered over 
it makes a very pretty November decoration. 

We have a couple of lessons on the milkweed. Each child 
is given a green pod and a piece of a stalk, which they care- 
fully examine and save until they begin to pop. Some windy 
day we have the second lesson and after it is over, the pods 
and contents are carefully gathered up and we march out 
doors to watch them fly. Their happy shouts usually bring 
out the other teachers and the people across the way to join 
in the fun. After our five minutes’ frolic we go back and 
learn: 

‘Pretty Milkweed Babies in your coats of green, 
? Rocked by every breeze that blows, daintiest ever seen. 


3 Pretty Milkweed Babies, don’t you like to play? 
Jack Frost calls the Babies, * and they fly away. 


Motions 

t Double one fist, closing the other over it, and hold against the 
cheek. 

2 Rocking motion of body, with hands in same position. 

3 Hold fists out in front and above head, looking up at them. 

4 Flying motion with hands and fingers. 

These words were given, together with the music, in some 
educational journal several years ago, but we recite instead of 
sing them. 

I wonder how many of you ever tried writing the new poem 
on the board and leaving it until learned. For some unknown 
reason, my Babies memorize more easily in this way, even 
before they can read. 

The day before school closed for the Thanksgiving vaca- 
tion, the second grade children were invited in to the drawing 
lesson and we made square boxes of wall paper, the corners 
tied with worsted. 

The older children were very proud to assist the Babies’ 
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clumsy fingers. These boxes were collected for future use, 


‘the children willingly giving them up. We told each one to 


§.ng two sheets of white tissue paper in the morning and 
to come back early at noon. 

We made Puritan caps and kerchiefs for the girls and 
collars for the boys of this paper. A few of the boys had 
Indian suits which they wore. Robert called for the colored 
crayon and decorated himself-and the others so they would 
“look like reg’lar Indian chiefs.” The boys carried drums, 
guns, or swords and as soon as school opened we had a 
“p’rade” through all the rooms in the building, stopping 
just long enough to sing one song, then back to our own 
rooms to work busily until the last half hour. 

Then the second grades came back and by some questioning 
we traveled from England to Holland, across the Atlantic to 
America, found the Indians, and celebrated the First Thanks- 
giving. A short talk about our own Thanksgiving and their 
boxes were returned filled with peanut crisp and animal 
crackers. Of course, they must stay dressed up and as the 
day was very cold the collars and kerchiefs had to be put 
outside heavy coats and the caps fastened over toboggans, 
so the procession that went homeward was a curious looking 
one. 





“Over the River and Through 
the Wood” 


ANNIE L. LANEY 


(Dramatized) 


EACHER had talked about the coming Thanksgiving 
Day asking the children to think of a whole houseful 
of boys and girls who were invited to go out to grand- 
ma’s for Thanksgiving. 

The night before it began to snow, so Thanksgiving morning 
their father got out the sleigh, hitched up the horses and the 
children all piled in. They pulled the robes around them, 
father took the reins, the sleigh bells began to jingle and they 
weré off. Over the river they went and out through the woods 
where the snow lay deep. 

Oh, how the wind did blow! It stung the little “toeses”’ 
and bit the little noses as over the ground they went. At last 
they came to the barn-yard gate — right through they went 
and there on the doorstep stood Grandma in her little white 
cap. (Here Teacher began to read the poem, “Over the 
river and through the wood.’’) 

“How would you like to draw a picture of it?’”’ said she 
when she had finished. 

Amid “Ohs” and “‘Ahs”’ paper and colored crayons wete 
distributed. 

“We've got to have white snow,” says one, so white chalk 
from the blackboard is passed and they are ready to begin. 
The sky must be blue, they say, and the ground white with 
snow so they put on the two colors. Then they went 
through the woods—a real Christmas tree woods — so 
they put in the pine trees in green and brown. Now, for 
the sleigh. Some chose red, some brown, some yellow with 
horses to match, or otherwise, as the taste might dictate, and 
last of all away over at the extreme edge of the paper came 
the house — usually red — with a very convincing and real- 
istic grandma standing in the doorway. 

Some children played that it snowed again after they had 
started and the chalky flakes fall thick and fast over the trees. 

At last the pictures are finished and then comes the usual 
cry, “‘ May we play it?” Tobe sure they may. ‘ What shall 
we have for the sleigh?” says Teacher. Calculating eyes 
quickly light on the number-table and its possibilities. “The 
number-table,” they shout,” and the little chairs can be the 
seats.” 

So the little chairs are placed on each side of the long table, 
one in front of the other. ‘‘MayI bethedriver?” says Romeo. 
So Romeo appropriates one of the chairs which he places 
at the head of the table for his seat just like a “truly” driver. 

Now the horses must be chosen, so six exceedingly champ- 
ing steeds are harnessed together with a long piece of string. 
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Now that the sleigh is all réady, clamorous cries of “May I 
go in it?” are heard on all sides. 

There are not nearly enough chairs to go round so those 
available are filled in a twinkling. ‘Childrens always rides 
down in the bottom of the sleigh,” says the driver officiously, 
so the rest pile pell-mell up on the number-table — besides 
every little chair cam hold two, so that every one may go — 
every single last one. 

“We forgot the grandma,” says Alice. Thereupon every 
little girl and many a little boy proceeds to tell his qualifi- 
cations for the role and at last Charlotte of the speaking 
eyes is chosen. She chooses a corner of the room for her 
house and furnishes it comfortably with Teacher’s chair. 
“Where's the cap?” says Lola. “We’ve got to spy her cap 
when we're coming.” Alice thereupon produces a more 
or less snowy handkerchief which she places cornerwise 
on grandma’s head and all is ready. 

But the driver says, “It’s cold. May we have a blanket ?” 
“Yes, if you can find one,” says Teacher, so Romeo gets 
the desk-cover and wrapping it round his knees gathers up 
the slender reins in a highly professional manner, shouts 
“‘Gee-dap!” to the horses and off they go. 

Such a steady trot-trot-trot varied by an occasional gallop- 
gallop-gallop —let no rash observer intimate that they are 
really not getting ahead at all. Why, they are quite breathless. 
And now grandma appears in her doorway. Handkerchiefs 
are produced and wildly waved amid cries of “‘Hurrah, hur- 
rah! is the puddin’ done? Hurrah for the ‘pungkin’ pie!” 

With an added flourish the chariot appears to draw up to 
the door, the fiery ste¢ds are brought to a stop, the officious 
driver bustles down from his perch to help the ladies off — 
down they pile and rush for grandma, who kisses the girls 
all round and shakes hands with all the little boys in real 
grandmotherly fashion. 

Teacher is interested to see what will happen next, but 
grandma is quite equal to the occasion. ‘Come right in to 
dinner,” she says. Then, for a sécond, she seems at a logs 
to know where to seat all this gallant company. 

A bright idea seems to strike her as she sees thé children’s 
empty chairs. ‘“There’s your chairs all ready,” says she, 
“and the ‘punkin’-pie and pudding aré done.” So down they 
all sit to the Thanksgiving dinner and 


The Play-is over. 


At going home time Johnny volunteers, “I like that sleigh- 
ing party. You let us all holler just like a teuly one. I’m 
going to play it with the fellers all day Sat’day.” 








(Cutting made by a pupil in the Arthur A. Libby School, Chictge) 
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Mostly Patty Pink and Betty 
Blue 


ELEANOR M. JOLLIE 
November 

High times at Primrose Cottage, for this very day Patty 
Pink and Betty Blue have moved in. 

Every room of the tiny house has been renovated, and all 
things shine with new paint and paper. 

It has been a busy, happy, helpful time to us. 

A space on our bulletin board has been kept for our Prim- 
rose Cottage work, and well filled has that space been, I as- 
sure you. 

First of all, after we had our rooms named, and while we 
were removing the old paper, bit by bit, and sand papering 
the paint, and pulling up the old carpets, we studied — that 
sounds big connected with a third grade, doesn’t it ?—correct 
interiors, but — we fitted the largeness of the subject to the 
smallness of the grade. 

From old magazines we cut views of the interiors of correct 
houses. These were black and white prints, of course. The 
trouble was, not in being able to get the pictures, but in select- 
ing from the great quantity we found—for, in these days of 
attention to house making, views such as we wanted are found 
in every magazine — those simple enough for us to grasp. 

We colored half a dozen of each room, from the written 
descriptions of the colorings, with water colors, and tacked 
them to our bulletin board. Each child colored one print. 
The work was intensely interesting and profitable. Then 
we chose, and with what care, the four we liked best. This 
was done by vote. 

The hygiene of house furnishing we left until later, leaving 
some little changes until that time, for we didn’t want too 
much of a Patty Pink and Betty Blue diet. 

The bedroom was fitted up from a description of a real 
bedroom read in Good Housekeeping. 

First, we painted the woodwork white, and papered the 
walls with an all white paper as far as a tiny white moulding, 
which Jack made for us. 

The border above the moulding was decorated with tiny 
yellow and white daisies growing perpendicularly from the 
moulding. 

We covered the floor with plain white matting, and wove 
a yellow and white rug for the floor. The bed — we had to 
visit our old furniture at the “carpenter shop” for that — we 
had gilded to make a brass bedstead for us. This looked 
well with the paper. - 

The tiny bureau, dressing table, and three chairs, we were 
obliged to paint white, not knowing how to represent curly 
maple. 

The curtains weré made of crossbarred muslin, by the 
girls. The girls also made the tiny sheets, pillow cases, etc., 
needed. 

The pict-res were three in ntimber, and were frar ed in 
tiny gold (gilded) frames. They were tiny copies of the 
Sistine Madonna, one of Corot’s landscapes, and a colcred 
picture of yellow roses, which we played was a water color. 

Good Housekeeping said, “ Hang a brass bowl with chains 
in the window, and keep fresh in it a green plant.” 
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We did our best to obey, by gilding an old brass thimble, 
and hanging it up by gilded wire. For the plant we used 
some bits of bright green feather, from Maize’s poll parrot. 

Now all of the above meant first thought, then work, for the 
children had to do it all. 

The paper was put on in strips, put on as nearly in the cor- 
rect paper hanging way as possible, and real painters and 
paperers were watched closely in those days, I tell you, for 
children like to do things right. 

Here is a piece of paper for each of you, children. Write 
me a description of how a paperer puts on paper. Next 
Wednesday I am going to collect them. Take any time in 
school you can find. Or, “ Here isa package of drawing paper. 
Make me a picture, some time to-morrow, when your other 
work is done, of something we can use fora brass bowl. Keep 
your eyes open at home, and see if you can see anything of 
the right size and shape.” ; 

Directions like these were frequently given and they made 
— well I leave it to you to think what kind of seat work they 
made. 

We bought a small can of white paint for general use, and 
into parts of this we would mix bits of oil paints to change the 
color, to suit our whims, and make the tints and shades 
needed. 

The living room has a tiny stairway running out of it and 
this room we did in dull greens. 

The paper was made in strips, each child doing one and 
tinting it with water colors. 

The color is quite a heavy dull, not dark, green running 
into a lighter shade, and ending in a pale blue green or rather 
green blue at the top. Above the picture railing is a border 
of hollyhocks, painted on the top of the strip. 

This was easy to make, for the children drew a mark two 
inches down, across the strip, and from this they drew the 
stems and leaves dotting in the pinks, whites, creams, and 
violets, for the hollyhocks. The wood work of this room is 
dark, weathered oak. Over the stairway railing were hung 
Indian blankets, a wealth of color in that spot. 

The furniture is painted dark. This room has a fire- 
place. We designed one of cardboard, and Sam made one 
like it of an old cigar box. There was wood enough, too, 
for a mission book-case from this same box and made by 
the same boy. 

The brass lamp was bought at a five-cent store, and is the 
cunningest thing in the house. At night when we are home, 
who knows but Patty and Betty sit and read the profusion of 
books and magazines by the little table, while the lamp throws 
weird shadows over the half dozen pictures in their dark 
frames on the wall, and brings out the rich red tones of the 
rug on the floor? 

After all, Doll Land is a very wonderful land, very real, 
too. In fact, I have got nearer to it through the hearts of 
the children than I ever have since I crossed its threshold, 
years ago. There is only one way to peep in, and that is to 
play at it with all your might. 

Listen to this little poem written by some one who must 
be peeping over the high wall which separates the work-a-day 
world from Doll Land. I do not know who wrote it, but I 
thank her for my own and the children’s sake. It came out 
in one of the educational papers, I have forgotten which: 


THE DOoLt’s FAIRYLAND 


O a wonderful land is the dolls’ fairyland, 
And the doll queen opens its portals wide 

When the children lie in their beds asleep 
And she calls all the dolls inside. 


The: broken dolls are made whole again, 
And the faded cheeks grow red, 

And they laugh and play all the long glad night 
While the children are snug in bed. 


But when the bright dawn comes softly near 
The doll queen calls them then; 

She gives each one a good-bye kiss 
And sends them home again. 


They never tell of the sights they see 
Or the sport that the night beguiles, 
But all day long, each little doll 
Just smiles and smiles and smiles. 
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So who knows what lovely times the dollies have at night in 
Primrose Cottage. 

The kitchen is the cunningest place, all gray and blue. A 
real little stove stands on one side of the room, on a blue 
and gray oilcloth. A cupboard door half opened shows 
rows of blue cooking dishes, and dozens of tins made of 
yeast cake papers. 

‘ ‘Two gray chairs painted to match the gray wood work and 
plaster, and a small oilcloth covered table, complete the 
furniture. 

In the drawers are towels by the dozen, and tiny bars of 
clay soap, colored yellow, are piled within easy reach on the 
shelves. 

Che dining room is in “mahogany, ” the paper and rug be- 
ing sage green. The dishes are white and gold. 

The sideboard is the pride of our hearts, having cost twenty- 
five cents, and in its drawers is — table linen — oh, you ought 
to see it! 

The curtains of both living room and dining room are 
ecru (deep, colored with coffee) while those of the kitchen 
arc white muslin with tiny blue figures. 

Sut the pride, with a capital P, of the house is the attic, 
for the roof lifts up, and here Patty Pink and Betty Blue, 
with their guests, Patience and Priscilla Alden, Great Bear, 
and Hans and Gretchen Von Olson, are telling again the 
story of Thanksgiving. 

That attic is full of old-fashioned furniture, from a spin- 
ning wheel to a bed warmer (most of them pictures mounted 
on cardboard and made to stand up). 

Yes, this is the way we tell the story of Thanksgiving, 
through little conversations with first Great Bear and his 
stories of Indian life. Then Patience and Priscilla take 
up the story of their life in England. Hans and Gretchen 
tell about Holland, the quaint land of wind-mills, and then 
Patience and her sister tell the story of the long Mayflower 
journey, and the hardships of the Pilgrims in the new land, 
and of that first Thanksgiving dinner later. 

So many outlines have been given for the teaching of the 
Thanksgiving story, that I won’t copy my outline for you. 
Just a part of it will suffice; and that part is this: 

The Pilgrim House. 

Of what made — why ? 

Its Furniture. 

Life in the Home (making of clothes, cooking, etc.) 
Betty Blue’s and Patty Pink’s Home. . 

Of what made — Why? 

Its Furniture. 

Life in the Home (making of clothes — ways of 

lighting, heating, etc.) 

The Two Homes Contrasted. 


In conclusion, let me call your attention to an article in the 
Ladies’ Home Journal for August, 1908. It is called 
“Fun with Nothing but Clothespins,” and is full of suggestions 
for seat work, etc. Especially is it good in its suggestions as 
to the building of log houses. As it is especially good for 
Thanksgiving work, and as clothespins are cheap enough 
to purchase in large quantities even for the most slender 
pocket-book, it is worth reading. 





A Rest Exercise 


LAURA Frost ARMITAGE 
(Tune: “Lightly Row’’) 
Lightly step," lightly step,? 
First the left3 and then the right,4 
Hands at sides,5 all join hands,® 
What a pretty sight! 
Forward now with one,’ two,’ three,° 
Drop the hands and quiet be. 
Softly’? step," backward? now,?3 
Make a pretty bow. 


Lightly step, lightly step,? 
First the left3 and then the right.4 

Hands on heads, all wave hands, 
Drop them, left* and right.'s 
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Hands to shoulders *® now may go, 
Slowly *7 turn around just so. 
Left hand drop,'® right hand now,'9 
Make a pretty bow. 

Hands on hips before singing. 


MoTIONS 


1 Cross left foot over right on word “step.” 
2 Cross right foot over left. 

3 and 4 like 1 and 2. 

5 Drop hands on “‘side.”’ 

6 Join hands across the room. 

7, 8,9 Step forward, left foot on “one.” 
10 left, 11 right, 12 left, 13 right. 

14 Drop left hand. 

15 Drop right hand. 
All other motions need no explanation. 


Numbers and Corn 


EpitrH MonTGOMERY, Syracuse, Neb. 


ERE are some suggestions that may be adapted to 
H the little beginners or elaborated to meet the needs 
of a strong first grade. 

It will greatly facilitate the work if the children 
are able to carry out the teacher’s suggestions quickly and 
accurately as aclass. The teacher should have the undivided 
attention of every pupil in the class, then make her instructions 
so clear, short and definite that she will have no need to repeat 
them. The children should know right and left, upper and 
lower edge (back and front) of desk, also upper right corner, 
lower right corner, etc. 


Lesson I 


Each child is given a handful of corn. (We use red, white 
and yellow.) The teacher passes to the board in front of the 
children and illustrates with circles as she gives directions. 
“Place one kernel of corn in the upper left hand corner of 
the desk — not too near the edge. Place two kernels of corn 
just below the first one, three below that, four in the next 
row, and continue in the same way until you have twelve rows. 
There will be twelve kernels in the last row. 

If the class is large and inexperienced, or the time is limited, 
it will be well to undertake only six or eight rows at first. 
Do not stop at “ten,” as so many are inclined to do. ““Twelve”’ 
is just as easily handled as “ten,” and then there is no awk- 
ward gap to be bridged between ten and the ’teens. 

After the first few rows are in order, some one will be apt 
to suggest, “I can do the rest all by myself.” Allow all who 
can do so, to finish alone, giving individual help to the few 
who need it. 

Then see that the work of every child is correctly done. 
This part of the work may seem irksome to the teacher. 
But when once mastered, it furnishes such fascinating seat 
work, and is such a good basis for accuracy and neatness in 
number work, that it pays to persevere. Then there are 
always a few children in every class who can be depended 
upon for faithful little assistants to help count. 

Allow the children to pass around and view the finished 
work. It will be strange, indeed, if some child does not 
exclaim over some unusually neat desk. 

Should the teacher ask, “ Why is this work so pleasing?” 
and also call attention to other good work, she would receive 
some very interesting information. 

“The rows are so straight.” 

“The rows are an even distance apart.” 

“The kernels do not look scattered.” 

“All the corn is of the same color.” 

“Rows of red and white alternate.” 

“All the tips point the same way (downward).” 

Discourage unfavorable comments.. 

Without further hint there will be a marked improvement 
in the children’s work the next time. Do not allow more than 
one color of corn to be used in any row. It will be the cause 
of more or less confusion later. 

If the children wish to sort the corn and use several colors 
in alternate rows, or just use one color throughout, allow them 
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to go to each other’s desks and get what they need, provided 
they walk very, very quietly, there is absolutely no whispering, 
only a limited number are on the floor at one time, and that 
no one takes corn from a desk while the owner is absent. 
This added liberty may take a little more patience and careful 
discrimination on the part of the teacher, but it affords an 
excellent opportunity for developing self-control and good 
judgment in the children, and very few will abuse their 
privileges. 

Let the children reproduce the work on peg-board, black- 
board, and paper. Then the numerals may be prefixed thus: 


1.0 
2.00 
3.000 
4.0000 


This will furnish delightful busy work for some time if 
sufficiently varied, Substitute pictures for rings, drawing 
hats one day, trees the next, rabbits another day, etc. 
The children may use shoe-pegs, wooden or pasteboard tab- 
lets, seeds, or even square wooden beads instead of corn. 
Occasionally allow them to go to the sand table with sticks, 
or even work on the floor, using sticks, blocks, shells, etc. 
All these suggestions apply with equal force to the following 
lessons. When the children can handle the twelve rows of 
corn with reasonable speed and accuracy, they are ready for 
the next lesson. 

Lesson II 


Before presenting this lesson, the teacher should try it with 
the corn herself, in order to determine proper spacing. 

Place corn as in Lesson I., being careful not to crowd the 
lines. The teacher illustrates on the board as before. (If 
the rings are quickly erased and rewritten it will give the idea 
of “moving” the rings, and will not be confusing.) Suppose 
the rings are horses. Let us see how many “teams” we have, 
beginning at the left each time, thus: 


O 

OO 

OO O 

OO OO 

00 OO O 
00 OO OO 


As soon as the majority of the class are working independ- 
ently, the teacher may leave the board and give the individual 
help needed. 

Ask children which numbers ‘‘come out even.” We call 
these even numbers. In which rows did we have an “odd” 
one? We call these odd numbers. Name even numbers in 
their order. Name odd numbers in order. 

Write numerals on the board. Erase even numbers. Re- 
write odd numbers. ‘Write numeralsagain. Erase odd num- 
bers. Rewrite even numbers. 

Children turn their backs to the board. The teacher calls 
the numbers, first in order, then promiscuously, and children 
answer, “odd,” or “even”? Reverse the process and let the 
teacher ask each child to give an odd and an even number. 


Lesson III. 


Arrange corn as in Lesson II. Review the work with odd 
and even numbers. Ask how many “teams” or twos in the 
even numbers, allowing the children to refer to the work 
before them. After similar work with odd numbers the chil- 
dren may push the corn back and answer from memory. 
Insist upon complete answers. “In one, there is no two.” 
“In two, there is one two.” “In three, there is one two 
and one over.” Incidentally, explain the use of “are” and 


“is.” Also explain signs. Write the lesson thus: ~ 


° Later write it thus: 


I= I= I 

2 = 00 2=2 

3 =oo+o g=art 

4 = 00 + 00 4=2+2 

5 =oco too +o s=2o+at+t 
6 = 00 + 00 + 00 6=2+2+2 


First read, “Five equals 2 and 2 and 1.” “Six equals 
2 and 2 and 2.” Later read, “Five equals two 2’s and 1 
over,” Six equals three 2’s,” 
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The children enjoy taking turns to see who can read the 
whole lesson without a mistake. If the class is large, this will 
take considerable time. The class may be divided into sec- 
tions and while one section is in class, the others may be doing 
something else. 

In developing each lesson, encourage the children to experi- 
ment and reason for themselves, rather than to wait and 
blindly attempt to memorize results someone has placed before 
them. 


Lesson IV. 


Arrange corn as in Lesson I., only that it is in the middle 
of the desk this time instead of at the left side. 

Imagine there is a greedy turkey at each side of the desk, 
and each is determined to have his share of the corn. 

Of course, the “one” cannot be divided, so we just leave it 
where it is. The “two” can easily be divided, giving each 
turkey one. The “three” causes the turkeys considerable 
trouble, but they finally agree to leave it in the centre. The 
children experiment with each row and find out for themse!ves 
whether or not it can be divided before the teacher proceeds 
to “move” the rings at the board. The finished work is quite 
attractive and is even more effective if different colors are used 
for odd and even numbers. 


O 
® @ 
OOO 
ee or 
OOOO0O 
eon eee 
OO00000 
ecco eece 
OOOOQO00000 
ecece 20000 
OQOO0000000000 
eeccece ecccece 


When the work is reproduced with pencil, the paper may be 
creased through the centre from top to bottom for a guide line. 

Compare the numbers that “come out even” with those in 
Lesson II. Explain “one half.” Call for one half of each 
even number. Compare number of “twos” in any number 
with one half of the number. Do not attempt to explain why 
it is thus. Give one half of odd numbers. Insist upon com- 
plete statements.’ “One half of five is two and one-half.” 


LESSON V. 


The original twelve rows are in the middle of the desk- 
Push odd numbers to the left and even numbers to the right: 


O OO 

000 O00O0 

OOO00O OOO0000 
OO00000 OOOO00000 
OOO000000 OOO0000000 
OOQO00000000 QOOND00000000 


How many twos in each number on the right? on the left? 

Give number of twos in consecutive order of numbers from 
I to 12. 

Give 4 of each number on right. 

Give 4 of each number on left. 

Give 4 of all numbers from 1 to 12. 

When working with the numbers in consecutive order from 
1 to 12, each child must be on the alert to answer in his turn 
or when called upon. A little concert work is permissible 
here, but the teacher should take great pains to see that every 
child masters each step. Since the work can be varied so 
much, there is no reason why any normal child should not get 
it all and enjoy it. 

Lesson VI 

Corn same as Lesson ITI., except it is combined in “ threes” 
instead of “twos.” This may be carried on indefinitely, using 
groups of 4, 5, 6, 7, etc. The rows may be increased to 20. 


Give same drill work with “threes” that we have had with 
“twos.” Which numbers came out even? Shall we call 
6 and 9 even numbers? Why not? 
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Lesson VII to count to too by 10’s. There is a rhythm about it that 
The corn is divided into three groups: appeals to the child, and makes it easy to remember. Al- 
O ways begin with the zero. Have the children write them on 
oo the board, from left to right. Then show them how to cor- 
ese rectly fill in each column: 
OOOO fe) Io 20 30 40 5° 
00000 I II 21 31 4! 
- 60 se ee 2 I2 22 32 42 
0000000 ae, oe ee ae 
00000000 4 54 4e¢.cCUC<C HC 
see see 260 5 15 25 35 45 
0000000000 6 116 26 36 46 
; 06000000000 ae. ee. Tere: ey. | 
esse 8 6ssee 86 sees . BB e 
t * ie ° . I 2 
, This is more difficult than the other lessons. It will make ae Te on Put will aed om Pe EPR EC 
: it easier if corn of three colors is used. It is not advisable to . *” res ; folk i . ' FN eee 
tarry this form of division any further. Give drill work 8 Wat Tollows 29, 39, 49, etc. 7 ‘ 
e ar Children may count to 100 by twos, beginning with 2. 
s similar to Lesson IV. Count to 100 by twos, beginning with 1 
" The children will readily find 4 of these numbers, except na nA pray y Peeling = an rm ; 
vhere 9’s are involved. Here supplemental lessons in meas- Dt pt age neta Pave Jeng " 
€ . This article is divided into lessons simply to indicate new 
irement should be brought in. - : ; 
d steps in the work and for convenience in reference. It would 
Lesson VIII be impossible to tell how much should be covered in any given 
Have children name all even numbers up to 20. You will length of time, since so much depends upon ability and 
be surprised to see how readily they can do this, prov ided they previous training of the children, time allotted for seat work 
can already count by 1’s to 20. and recitation, amount of supervision needed (to keep class 
After the children can count to 1o I find little difficulty in even), and last, but not least, the resourcefulness ofthe 
teaching them to read and write numbers to too. Teachthem _ teacher. 
A Song of illite 
Avice FE. ALLEN Cuas. E, Boyp 
Chorus from Rozerr Louis STEVENSON 
}-—__— ~ ot ——- a — 7 a . Ho 
+t = — od == = as == 
~~ # ; s " a 1 J | | “s 
iS ee eg = = F— 
1. The whole glad year is just a song, Of rain - ing or of snow -ing, Of sun - beams danc-ing 
be 2. The whole glad year is just a song, Of reap - ing o1 of sow -ing, Of  op’- ningflow’rs or 
ne. 3. The whole glad year is just a song, Of tears or smiles a - spring-ing, Of hands that work and 
in 
ch 
per 
‘hy 
m- 
sk: 
sht: : : 
= 4 —_ 4 CHORUS - n 
aE vues oe ee Se ae Se ee 

é 22 Sa Se eee ee LESS SS SE 

on the grass, Or cheer - y winds a - blow - ing. Oh, the * world is so__— full of a 
red - ‘ning leaves, Or gold - en com a - grow - ing. 
hearts that love, And chil dren’s voi - ces sing - ing. 

' ain, 

. — os a — ee a : aera a r in a si 
eft? (=o ——_*-s ee += re rs =A | — - it. 4 = - = 
rom a — a r ZA r — r r te r {4 

) 
' 

= =—¥- | = === : = 
from e+ —— fF — ——— 
tum 
sible 
sey See Ar ae === _= . 
rp 6s SS 2S) SSS SSS SS SS SSS 
t get num - ber of things, I’m _sure we shouldall be as hap - py as kings, As hap - py as_ kings! 

- mi, 
—o_ oe a 
; sal a ace ee ce: SO a eS ER 
rees a Se = =i 4 = >= + se 
using SSF $ aii evieaeanilneeniat onsite 0 83 nme 
with \ errr. — | } | 
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The Spirit of Thanksgiving 
Day 


MARTINA GARDNER 


ISS MAY was smiling down upon rows of happy 
baby faces while a memory clutched at her heart. 


The memory was of an hour she had spent with a 

former school-mate — now a slim, black-robed 
women with lips that had forgotten to smile; of the way 
in which the sad eyes had looked outwards, where a tiny 
mound of earth broke the green of “‘God’s acre’’; of the 
words, “I have nothing for which to be thankful,’ while 
a kind husband and other children needed her care, and a 
luxuriously appointed home supplied every comfort. 

Miss May had resolved that these children should be- 
come so imbued with the true spirit of Thanksgiving Day 
that no hour of the weary, grown-up years could ever be 
wholly embittered. To this end various devices had been 
employed and now she was about to tell a story. This story 
had waited long in the telling — waited for a moment when 
the children should be in a receptive mood. It might be 
when Billy the Bad muttered: 

“Sure ting, Thanksgiving Day’s a fake. What have us 
kids got to be thankful for?” and the others gazed with awe 
upon their leader. It might be some gray, stormy afternoon 
when wee Rosie interrupted a carefully prepared language 
lesson to say: ‘‘Oh, I wish you’d tell us a Thanksgiving 
Day story,” and lessons would be abandoned while wee 
heads clustered close about Miss May. 


THE STORY 


It was too bad! For weeks Robert had been dreaming 
about Thanksgiving Day. There was to be a long, jingley 
sleighride to grandpa’s farm, where ever and ever so many 
aunts and uncles and cousins would be waiting. Then the 
dinner — turkey, mince pie, squash, and onions, plum pud- 
ding and ice cream. And the games! Blind-man’s-buff, 
with grandpa blinded if you please! Hide the Thimble! 
Charades! And dozens of others! 

But yesterday afternoon something terrible happened. 
Robert had begun to feel ill. There were sharp, shooting 
pains under his ear and now his face was all swollen with the 
mumps. Just an hour ago, papa and his brothers and sisters 
had started for grandpa’s. The doctor had forbidden them 
to come near his room, so it would have done Robert no good 
if they had stayed at home. Mamma was making custard 
in the kitchen. The tears came in Robert’s eyes when he 
thought of all the good things that he could not eat. There 
was a new picture book on the table, and a sleepy, fuzzy 
dog on the cushion, but Robert went over to the sofa and cried 
and cried and cried, and between every sob he muttered: 

“T’ve nothing to be thankful for this Thanksgiving Day!”’ 

When he could cry no longer, he lay very still and then — 
something else happened. 

The room grew very, very light, and a big turkey’s wish- 
bone came sailing through the window. Seated on one side 
was quite the nicest fairy that you ever dreamed about. 
Robert sat up and rubbed his eyes. 

“Who are you?” he asked. 

“T am the Thankful Fairy,” she said, and her voice was 
so cross that it made Robert jump. ‘You said you had 
nothing for which to be thankful, so I am going to give the 
things which you don’t want to some other children. Hop 
on the other side of the wish-bone and come along.” 

Away they sailed through the window, with the big wish- 
bone rocking through the air exactly like a fine horse on 
a merry-go-round. 

They stopped at a large brick building where there were 
ever and ever so many children, dressed exactly alike. Robert 
knew it was an orphan asylum because he had visited one 
once. Away in one corner was a lame boy who walked on 
crutches. Suddenly the boy vanished, and Robert felt a 
quick throb of pain. 

“What has happened ?” he asked. 

“You didn’t care for your own straight back and limbs 
and for your papa and mamma, so I have given them to the 
other boy,” said the fairy. 
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“Can’t I ever walk again or see my mamma?” he asked. 

“?Fraid not. But I’ll boost you up.” 

Robert cried as the wish-bone swung over towns and river: 
and lakes. They stopped on a lonesome plain, by a tin) 
house. Inside a large family were clustered. There wa 
but one room and the furniture was so very poor. And ther: 
was’ nothing on fhe table but salt and potatoes. A wave 
of the wand and there stood Robert’s own pretty home 
How happy those children were! 

“Where shall I stay when I get home?” asked Robert 

“Oh, I moved the little house there for you,’”’ answere: 
the Thankful Fairy. “You didn’t care for your home, yo 
know.” 

They swung on to a dark forest, and to a clearing fille: 
with Indian wigwams. You can imagine how very badly 
Robert felt when he saw every one of his pretty caps ani 
coats and blouses and mittens given to the Indian childrer 

“What shall I wear?” he asked. 

“T think this blanket will do nicely,” said the fairy, as she 
whisked away-the very ugliest and dirtiest one there. 

Robert was sure that the fairy had taken everything, bi 
they were stopping again. A blind boy was walking slow!) 
along tapping the sidewalk with his crutch. Robert felt « 
touch on his eyes, and the light was gone. But he knew that 
the other boy could see. 

“Oh, please, Thankful Fairy,” he begged, ‘‘I had so man) 
beautiful things if I had only thought. Won’t you give them 
back ?” 

“Why, Robbie boy,” said someone. ‘You have been 
dreaming. See, I have brought you some nice custard and 
some chicken broth. Mrs. Jones just telephoned that the 
twins had the mumps, too, and Mr. Jones is going to wrap 
them up in big shawls, and carry them over here so that you 
can play together. I believe you will have a pretty good 
Thanksgiving Day after all!” 


The principal had asked Miss May to contribute two 
numbers to the Thanksgiving Day exercises. She was also 
required to teach something About the Pilgrims, and the 
origin of Thanksgiving Day. One morning a row of tall, 
white letters stood on the ledge of the blackboard. They 
excited much curiosity until the language period. Then Miss 
May explained. 

“There is a story and a little verse which belongs with 
every one of those letters. I shall tell you the stories. The 
verses are written upon these pretty papers,” showing a sheaf 
of pink slips. ‘‘We will begin with this letter,” selecting K. 
Long ago in England, there lived a cruel king. He thought 
that everyone should go to the same church that he did. 
Some people lived in England who wanted to worship their 
Heavenly Father exactly as they chose. These people used 
to hold meetings in barns and caves, and all sorts of secret 
places. Whenever the king found it out, he whipped them, 
and put them in prison. At last they made up their minds 
to leave England.” 

The usual conversation and reproduction lesson followed, 
and three or four sentences were written upon the board. 
When the clock announced the beginning of the occupation 
period, Miss May distributed scissors and gold paper, to- 
gether with patterns of tiny crowns. 

“Who would like to learn the verse which goes with this 
letter? I can only choose one to-day, but there will be an- 
other to-morrow. James may have the slip. When he can 
say it perfectly, I shall give him some paste and silver paper, 
and let him cover his letter. When we have our exercises 
on the day before Thanksgiving, each one will be ready ‘to 
say his verse and to turn his letter so that the silver will show. 
Now you may each cut six little gold crowns, and we will 
make a border of them across the top of our language papers. 
I know a song, too, which tells the story and we will learn 
that.” 

The work went happily on from day to day, each language 
period adding a new bit to the story, and a new verse to the 
acrostic. When the exercises were held, none were enjoyed 


better than those from the primary room, and there had not 
been one tedious drill. 

This is the acrostic, together with the occupation work 
for each stanza and the song. 
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T is for thank you, 
Words that we’re saying, 
Now that in each barn 
Ripe crops we’re laying. 


(Draw picture of barn. Within write names of all things 
which are found in barns.) 


H stands for Holland, 

Where the Pilgrims did dwell; 
Of dykes and canals 

There’s much we could tell. 


(Model Holland at sand table. Make paper wind-mills. 
Take four inch square. Crease diagonals. Slash on diago- 
nals to within one inch of centre. Fold alternate corners to 
centre, and run pin through wheel thus formed.) 


A is forfanchor; 
One December day 
In a lone harbor 
The Mayflower lay. 


(With pattern, cut anchors for border.) 


N stands for November, 
That month of the year, 
Which brings us Thanksgiving 
With all of its cheer. 
(Draw November calendar.) 


K stands for king, 
A gold crown he wore; 
He drove men to seek 
A place on our shore, 
Where each as he chose 
His God might adore. 
(Cut gold crowns.) 


$ stands for Speedwell, 
The ship that did leak, 
When starting from Holland 
A free land to seek. 


(Draw picture of Speedwell. Within write names of things 
which were on the ship. Draw pictures of as many of these 
things as you can.) 


G stands for our grandma, 


‘ She makes pumpkin pies, 
f Stuffs turkeys, bakes puddings, 
To gladden our eyes. 
it (Give each child large sheet of paper and pair of scissors. 
1. Tell them to cut — freehand — grandma’s spectacles, and 
Ir all the things which he thinks she will see with them on 
cd Thanksgiving Day.) 
: I stands for the Indians 
~ Who came to the feast 
That first Thanksgiving Day, 
F From the west and the east. 
d. (Make and color Indian wigwams. Cut four inch circles. 
yn Cut out one fourth. Paste.to form wigwam. ) 
- V is the vine 
a With purple grapes ripe, 
- That hung where the Indians 
Smoked the peace pipe. 
a 


er, (Cut and color pipe.) 


eS I, this letter I’m holding, 
Surely means me, 
And I’m just as thankful 
As a small child can be. 
(Write or draw things for which you are thankful.) 


N doth stand for the number 


age Of Pilgrims who died 
the Through that first cruel winter, 
ved When each bravely tried 
not To build him a home 

- That warm they might keep 
ork While the bitter winds blew 


And the snowdrifts lay deep. 
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(Model country on sand table. Use blocks for houses; 
cotton and diamond dust for snow; twigs for trees; bits of 
glass for frozen lakes and ponds.) 


G stands for my grandpa, 
His horses trot fast, 

Back we'll speed from the farm 
When Thanksgiving Day’s past. 


(Free hand cutting of horses. Secure toy horse for model.) 


D stands for a dinner. On Thanksgiving Day 
We'll eat ours and think of the time long ago 

When the Pilgrims had gathered first fruits of this land 
And gave thanks round a table with heads bended low. 


(Make pictures of all the things which the Pilgrims gath- 
ered. ) 
A stands for apple, 
With pumpkin and peach, 
Rows of pies will be placed 
Where a small boy can’t reach. 


(Cut pies. Write name on each. Take two four inch 
squares. Cut one in half, the other in fourths. Using the 
larger pieces for uprights and the smaller for cross pieces; 
form set of shelves and place pies thereon.) 


Y stands for you, 

Who have heard what we say. 
We hope you’ll be happy 

On Thanksgiving Day. 


SONG 
(Arr: “ Maryland”) 


Give thanks on glad Thanksgiving Day 
For gathered fields of grain and hay, 
For purple grapes, apples of gold, 

And sheep safe gathered in the fold. 


Chorus 
Thanksgiving Day! Thanksgiving Day! 
We clap our hands, we bow so gay, 
Thanksgiving Day comes bringing joy 
To every girl and every boy. 
The Pilgrims came from Holland’s shore 
And when the long winter was o’er 
O then it was, grown people say, 
They held the first Thanksgiving Day. 








Cutting by a pupil in the Arthur A. Libby School, Chicago 
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Primary Language Work for 
November 


- Etta M. Powers 


MONG the little ones in the first grade, conversa- 
tion lessons will be continued throughout the first 


few months. These may be supplemented by 

the dramatization of favorite stories. An attempt 
to secure written work /oo early will result in disappointment. 
To enlarge the child’s vocabulary and teach him to use cor- 
rect expressions must be the daily aim. 

This new month of November suggests its special and 
timely conversation lessons regarding the preparation for 
winter made by plants, animals, birds, insects, and man. 
The first snowflakes, the wind, the completion of the harvest- 
ing, Indian life, the pilgrims, and the Thanksgiving day will 
all receive the attention annually given. Then, too, there 
will be in the school-room the indispensable pictures so neces- 
sary for adding greater interest to the story of the Pilgrims. 
In Grade I, if only two pictures can be obtained let them be 
the “Landing of the Pilgrims” by Rothermel and the “ Pil- 
grims Going to Church” by Boughton. 

But of all the preparations made last year, the Pilgrim 
Chart claimed first interest among the little ones in Miss Ray- 
mond’s room. She will tell you that the story of the Pilgrims 
is one cf the best for primary chart making. It was used 
for language work, reading, and drawing. And this is the 
way Miss Raymond made it. She cut heavy manila paper 
into sheets twenty inches wide and about twenty-eight inches 
long. On the back of these sheets she pasted muslin “‘to 
prevent tearing,” for she well knew the chart would be used 
frequently and would be referred to long after November 
should pass. Several of these sheets were fastened together 
by means of stout paper fasteners and she tacked all to a 
strip of narrow board which was about three inches longer 
than the sheets of the chart, thus providing for means to hang 
the chart by a cord if it seemed best. This having been 
done, both Miss Raymond and her little ones began to col- 
lect pictures which would illustrate the story of the Pilgrims. 

She told them the Pilgrim story, of course, but very briefly 
at first and something like this: “‘ Long, long ago there were no 
cities, or towns, streets, cars, or houses where we now live. 
The Pilgrims were good and brave people. They came 
across the great ocean in a ship. They came to this country. 
Indians lived in the forests. They lived in wigwams. The 
Pilgrims cut down some trees and made little log houses to 
live in. In the spring the Pilgrims planted corn. In the fall 
they had a great deal of grain. This made them happy. 
They said, ‘Let us thank God for all his kindness to us.” 
The Governor said, ‘‘We must have a day of Thanksgiving. 
And that was the first Thanksgiving day.” 

Now this simple story suggested collections of ships, trees, 
wigwams, Inflians, loghouses, corn, turkeys, and many other 
appropriate* pictures. The pictures were neatly cut and 
pasted upon the chart. Beneath each picture was written 
by Miss Raymond the word which related to the object. 
Beneath the picture of the ship was written “ship” in 
letters almost two inches high, that they might readily be seen 
by all members of'the class. Each word was thus written 
beneath the picture: and the children soon became perfectly 
familiar with the words, even when the picture was covered. 
Some of the pictures were colored: the trees were green, 
the log-houses were brown. This fact the children were 
soon expected to tell in short sentences as, “The trees are 
green.” “The log-houses are brown.” The Pilgrim Chart 
contained, also, some colored pictures — some souvenir postals. 
It also contained a few full-page illustrations which, later, 
served to be the means of eliciting a little story from some 
child. As a means of increasing the vocabulary of the little 
ones, Miss Raymond often called for as many words as possi- 
ble that would tell about the picture under consideration. 
One day when the class stood before the chart and Miss Ray- 
mond had told them something about the queer little ship 
‘in which the Pilgrims came, she asked for as many words as 
they could name which would tell about a ship. Straight- 
way came the words: little, big, tall, white, queer, large, 
beautiful. These words were written upon the chart also, 
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as room had been left for many additional words to be placed 
either before or after the nouns. Again questions were so 
tactfully asked relative to the Indians that soon the children 
had suggested such additional descriptive words as: straight, 
great, good, red, and tall. In this way the vocabulary oi 
the children was enlarged. 

Soon the pupils easily and freely gave many connected and 
complete statements when the various pictures were pointe«| 
out by Miss Raymond. When she pointed to a picture o! 
the Pilgrims, some little one would volunteer the statemen‘ 
that “The Pilgrims were good and brave.” When she nex: 
pointed to the picture of a ship the story was continued with 
ap such sentence as: “‘They came across the ocean in a 
ship.” 

Now all this is extremely simple, yet it is difficult to the 
little child. 

The pupils in Grade II, in the next room, made a Pilgrim 
Chart also, but every page was devoted to a story — an en- 
tire subject was discussed and from their view-point quite 
exhaustively. For instance: Upon one leaf of the chart 
was a ship. Beneath the picture was written: 

The Pilgrims came in a ship. 
They came across the ocean. 
The winter was very cold. 


The waves were high and rough. 
Their little ship was tossed about. 


The story of the first Thanksgiving dinner was most decora- 
tive, for upon. that leaf had been pasted turkeys, pumpkins, 
dishes of all sorts, apples, fish, corn, etc., and this was fol- 
lowed by an elaborate description of the dinner. 

In both rooms the children drew pictures of ships, trees, 
Indian canoes, wigwams, bows and arrows; and the scissors 
work in Grade I was most creditable. Beneath each ob- 
ject cut, the children had written the name and these cut ob- 
jects served as a basis for a language exercise. They were 
placed in a box, each pupil drew one and then told in his 
own words the story connected with it. 

Duplicate pictures, not needed for the chart, were also 
placed in a box and were in turn drawn, and each child upon 
seeing the picture would be expected to tell some little story 
concerning it. The Chart, however, claimed their first and 
best interest, and was a means of materially adding to their 
vocabulary. 








Consultation Corner 


Bessie F. DopGE 


Get the name of the new month. 

Let the children spell the name from a calendar and also 
make the letters on their desks with pegs from a copy on the 
blackboard of capital letters made of straight lines. 


‘mvs ec iat feo. €, 
NOVEMBER 

From a blackboard calendar, have the children count the 
number of days observing that there is a rectangle to repre- 
sent each day and that each is numbered. Mark the calendar 
each day —a yellow circle for sunny days, slanting lines for 
rain, tiny dots for snow, etc. 

If any pupil has a birthday this month, mark his initials 
with colored crayon in the rectangle for the day on which it 
occurs. ‘This will help fix the date in his memory. 

To what season of the year does November belong ? 

What months come before and after ? 

What is the characteristic weather ? 

Notice the appearance of the sky and landscape. 

Notice length of days and nights. 

What kind of weather may we soon expect ? 

What holiday comes this month ? 

Why is it so called ? 
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When is it ? 
Let each child tell one thing for which he is thankful. 
How is Thanksgiving Day usually observed ? 
Where are the family gatherings generally held ? 
Let the children name the articles of food of which the 
feast is composed. 
+ 


Review briefly the work of the farmer during the spring 
and summer. 

What is his fall work called ? 

Where is the harvest stored ? 

What made the seeds grow ? 

Who sends the rain, sunshine, etc ? 

Who then really gives the harvest ? 

To whom are thanks due for all our blessings ? 

Name the parts of a plant. 

Name plants whose roots are used for food: beets, turnips, 
carrots. 

Stems — celery, asparagus. 

Leaves — lettuce, cabbage, dandelion. 

Seeds — beans, corn, peas. 

‘ruits — nuts, cranberries, apples. 


+ 


Name some barnyard fowls. 

With what are they covered ? , 

What are all animals that are covered with feathers called ? 

Study the hen first (as it is the most familiar) according 
to the following topics. 

Size — color — covering — parts — voice — habits — care 
of — use of — food — names of male, female, and young. 

Next take up ducks, geese and turkeys comparing them 
with hens and with each other. 


: ; * 
Tell the story of the first Thanksgiving — a little each day 


during theentire month. Pratt’s “ Colonial Children” (Edu- 
cational Publishing Company) is interestingly written and parts 


n . 

y of it can be read to even the youngest children. 

] Pictures help a great deal and are quite inexpensive. Show 
r them as the story progresses, one or two a day. 


After the story has been told and the pictures seen and 
talked about, put them on the blackboard ledge or some 
other conspicuous place where the children will keep them 
in mind. 

Occasionally ask to have a certain picture — perhaps 
“The Landing of the Pilgrims” or “‘ John Alden and Pris- 
cilla”’ brought to you. 

This may seem to be too simple an exercise for even first 
grade children, but I once saw a normal child take up the 
picture of ‘Plymouth Rock” when his teacher asked for 
“The Pilgrims Going to Church.” 

These young children must be taught to think and this is 
one way of doing it. 

We often play a picture game that the little ones enjoy very 

sO much. 

ne Three or four Pilgrim pictures are placed in a row where 
all can see them. All but one child blind their eyes while 
he removes one picture. When he says “Ready,” all look 
to see which has been taken and raise hands to tell. 

The one who guesses correctly removes a card the next 


he time. Increase the number of pictures when the children 
e- are ready for it. 

ar Playing “Living Pictures” is an interesting way for all 
‘or concerned to teach children to observe details. Great care 


must be taken in the selection of pictures for this exercise. 
Although this is a very busy month do not neglect the drama- 
tizing, for it helps the voice, expression, language, etc., so much. 


+ 


As the Indians played an important part in the early history 
of this country, let’s have a few talks in regard to their char- 
acteristics, habits, etc. 

+ 


If possible, let each child take home a Thanksgiving sou- 
venir. It may be drawings, memory gems copied, or only a 
line of good wishes for a happy Thanksgiving. 
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Finger Plays for November 


BerTHa E. Busu, Garner, Iowa 


November Fun 


Apples * roasting by the fire; 

Flames ? are darting higher, higher; 
Wind 3 is moaning here and there; 
Windows rattling ;4 we don’t care. 
Crack,’ crack, goes the hammer’s beat; 
Pick © the nut-meats out and eat. 

This 7 is just the kind of living 

To make a boy feel like thanksgiving. 


Motions 


Hands joined by fingers forming a circle, to represent apple. 
Fingers play back and forth like darting flames. 

Two or three children make the “ woo-00-00” of the wind. 
Hands upright; shaken to represent windows. 

Right fist brought down on left fist to represent hammer cracking 


Ss 
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Pretend to be picking out nutmeats and eating. 
Forefinger raised and shaken in emphasis. 


Popping Corn 
These * are yellow ears of corn, set in shining rows; 
Take them up and shell ? them, and down each kernel goes. 
Put them in a popper 3 and shake,4 shake, shake; 
What a jolly racket they make, make, make! 
Pop! 5 up jumps one suddenly; pop! © up jumps his brother! 
Popping,’ popping,® popping;® another *° and another; 
Till the yellow kernels have turned as white as snow; 
Pour them out, ™ and butter them," and oh,*3 oh, oh! 


MorIons 


Hands held out stiffly with fingers as close together as possible. 
Rub hands together as in shelling corn. 

One hand held out, palm up, fingers curved to represent popper. 
Move arm as if shaking corn popper. 

Thumb suddenly raised. 

First finger raised. 

Second finger raised. 

Third finger raised. 

Fourth finger raised. 

All the fingers dance about like popping corn. 

Make motion of pouring corn out. 

Motion of stirring in butter. 

Clap hands. 
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A Thanksgiving Table and Chairs 
A. M. C. 

For the table, draw an oblong. At the four corners draw 
legs which will fold down. Draw a narrower, longer oblong 
for a chair and fold up half of it, for the back. On the other 
half draw and cut legs ahd fold as in the table. Draw, if de- 
sired, a little turkey in a platter, with standard, and place 


this on the table. 
Sas “Gack a 
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THE STORY PAGE 


Moving Babbie 


ALice E. ALLEN 


the broad village street from Babbie’s old home to her 
new one. 

Nearly all the furniture and books and pictures had 
gone from the old house. When Babbie saw the bare play- 
room which had always been so pretty she almost cried. The 
sorry crowd of little folks, who stood around, almost cried too. 
Then it was that Mother suggested that, as Babbie must be 
moved, her little friends help move her. Each one could 
take something from the playroom in the old house and carry 
it to the new playroom in the new house down the street. 

Heading the strange sober little procession was Babbie 
herself. In one hand she carried her beloved Dorothy doll. 
Dorothy wore her best traveling suit, her new fall hat, and 
an automobile veil. 

In Babbie’s other hand was Dorothy’s suit-case full of 
Dorothy’s clothes. Babbie had been a little undecided 
whether to bring Dorothy first and Teddy Bear later, or the 
other way around. But she had concluded that Teddy Bear 
should stay in the old home until she herself went for good 
and all. 

Behind Babbie came the big Weaver Twin, Philip. He 
carried a struggling yellow kitten. The kitten didn’t care 
to be moved —at least, not by hand. Already he was mak- 
ing plans to go straight back to the old house as soon as ever 
he could get on his four legs again. 

Behind Philip and the kitten, came the small Weaver 
Twin, Frederick. Frederick had wanted to carry the canary. 
But as Frederick must march next to Philip or not at all, 
and as Philip must carry the yellow kitten or nothing at all, 
and as the kitten and the canary could not be persuaded to 
be friendly, Frederick had at last given up and carried the 
music-box. It was almost as good as the canary for it played 
“The Shade of the old Apple Tree” as it went along. 

Behind Frederick were two of the Wetmores. Sometimes 
Avis was ahead and sometimes Edith. Avis had the doll’s 
tea-table. It took both hands to carry it, so the table-cloth 
and napkins went in her apron pockets. 

Edith had the tea-set. In one of her scrambles to get ahead 
of Avis, one cup fell out of the box and was broken. But 
what is one cup, when one moves all one’s household goods ? 

Behind Edith came Lydia Norton with a doll’s chair under 
one arm and a doll’s bed under the other. How she managed 
both I don’t know, but she did, and kept an eye on her small 
brother Robert, beside. Robert came just behind her with a 
small cook stove in one hand and an automobile in the other. 


| was a queer little procession that moved slowly along 


Last of all, came the littlest ot the Wetmores with Cynthia. 

The littlest of the Wetmores probably had a name of his 
own somewhere. But it was still too long for him and he was 
usually called Chub. Chub was so fat and so altogether 
uncertain what his legs would or would not do when he set 
out to walk that it was a good thing for him that Cynthia was 
only a rag doll. She was big and soft. Several times she 
very kindly fell first so that Chub, when he fell, too, struck 
her and not the hard walk. 

When I said “last of all,” I had forgotten Fritz. Of course, 
Fritz was along. He came soberly trotting at the very end 
of the procession. In his mouth he carried something — 
he didn’t stop to say what. But he wagged his tail happily to 
think how he was helping to move Babbie. : 

When the: procession reached the new house, it filed along 
the porch, through the front door, across the hall, up the stairs, 
and down the upper hall into the big, bright, airy room which 
was to be Babbie’s new playroom. All but Fritz. He was 
acquainted with the man who was at work in the lower hall. 
So he stopped to speak to him. 

That night, when Babbie went to bed in the new house, 
she cried and cried. Even Mother couldn’t comfort her. 
Not only was the room strange and new — her funny fuzzy 
brown Teddy Bear could not be found. And how could 
one sleep, even one night, without one’s Teddy Bear? 

In vain, Mother hunted the new house over and over and 
sent Father through the rain to the old house to search there. 
No smiling, comfortable Teddy Bear could be found. 

“He'll show up, never fear, little girl,” said Father. 

Day after day went by. The new house began to look cozy 
and pretty and homey. But there was no Teddy Bear. Bab- 
bie didn’t say much. But in spite of Dorothy doll and the 
yellow kitten and the canary and all the other pretty things 
in the playroom, she mourned for Teddy Bear. | 

This year Babbie’s birthday came on Thanksgiving Day. 
When she woke, bright and early, that morning, there, smiling 
at her in the friendliest fashion from the foot of her bed, was 
a brand-new Teddy Bear. | 

The new Teddy Bear was bigger and browner than the old 
one. He was very spruce and jaunty. In place of a faded 
blue sweater, he wore a bright red one with a cap to match. 
Babbie hugged him and said he was a dear Teddy Bear and 
thanked Mother and tried to feel really glad. But somehow 
the sight of his funny furry face and the feel of his funny 
furry body made her more homesick than ever for the old 
Teddy Bear in the faded blue sweater. 

That night, Babbie had a birthday party. Philip and 
Frederick were there and three or four little Wetmores and 
Lydia and Robert. 


They were all at the table, just ready to snap their wish 
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hunes, when suddenly, pushing the door open himself, in 
came Fritz. He ran straight to Babbie. He was one big 
wig-wag from the pink spot on his nose to the white tip of his 
tail. He stood up on his hind feet. He dropped something 
into Babbie’s lap. It was soft and furry. It wore a faded 
threadbare blue sweater. It was covered with dust. 

“Oh, oh,” screamed Babbie. “Oh, everybody look quick! 
Jt’s my Teddy Bear — my own dear Teddy Bear! Oh, I 
was just going to wish for him!” 

Everybody looked and everybody oh-ed and why-ed. Bab- 
hie wouldn’t let Teddy Bear out of her arms one single little 
minute, but just hugged him and hugged him. And the hugs 
were very different from those she had given the new Teddy 
bear. 

As soon as she could spare one hand, she reached for Fritz. 

“Where ever did you find him, Fritz?” she cried. “I’ve 
looked everywhere and Mother’s looked everywhere and 
ather’s looked everywhere.” 

Fritz wagged harder than ever and barked. Then Avis 
and Lydia both remembered that Fritz had helped in moving 
isabbie to the new house that day. 

“But where did you put him, Fritzie?” begged Babbie. 

Won’t you tell Babbie, please ?” 

Fritz barked as loud as he could. And Teddy Bear sat 
up straight in Babbie’s arms and smiled in his own wise way. 
But do you know, neither one has ever yet told anyone where 
[eddy Bear had been hidden all that time ? 


s 





Stories for Re-telling 
George’s Shoe 


Oh, dear,” said George one morning, “I cannot find my 
shoe and I know I shall be late for school. Somehow I never 
can find my things when I need them.” 

“Well, dear,’”’ said mother, “‘you may wear my shoes. I 
always know where mine are.” 

‘‘But, mother, I cannot do that,” said the little boy, “‘all 
the other boys would laugh at me.” 

Just then they heard a slight noise on the stairs. George 
ran to see what was the matter. There he saw his dog Jip 
holding the lost shoe in his mouth. Doggie had been having 
a fine time with it. 

I think George will be more careful the next time and put 
his shoes where Jip cannot reach them. 


The Wagon Willie Built 


Willie’s mother gave him four empty spools. He used 
the spools for wheels and with a soap-box he made a little 
wagon. 

Willie finds his wagon very useful. Every day he puts 
father’s dinner in the wagon. Then he takes it down to the 
mill where father works: 

Sometimes he goes to the store for his mother. The grocer 
places all the packages in his little wagon and Willie draws 
them home. Jip the dog goes with Willie sometimes to help 
him pull the extra heavy loads. 

Mother calls Willie and Jip her “‘little helpers.” 


Rover 


Rover is my little dog. He is a very bright dog and can do 
many things. My uncle gave him to me when he was a little 
puppy. 

He can shake hands as well as any boy or girl. First he 
stands on his hind legs and then holds out his paw. He 
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gravely bows his head and barks. ‘That is the way he says, 
‘*How do you do?” 

When he wants to come in he lifts his paw and raps and 
scratches until someone opens the door for him. 

When he is hungry it is funny to see him beg. He sits 
up straight and whines. If he does not like the food he sniffs 


at it and runs away. Rover likes candy and cake as much 
as I do. 


The Tent on the Hill 


One day Rose and Ted went up on the hill to play. Mother 
packed them a basket of lunch and said they might stay all 
day. Sport the dog went with them, too. 

On the way the children met two of their little friends who 
wished to go with them. So all four children went together. 

Teddie made a tent with some old blankets. They played 
it was a house. Rose found a large, flat stone which the 
children used for a table. Soon dinner time arrived. Rose 
arranged all the eatables on the table. But when she went 
for the milk, what do you think had happened? Why, poor 
old Sport had fallen into the milk can and upset the milk 
all over himself. He looked so funny there with the milk 
dropping from his nose and ears, that Rose burst out laugh- 
ing. All the other children laughed too. When Sport 
found no one was angry with him he began to jump and wag 
his tail. 

What a merry time the children had there in the tent! 
They played until they heard mother calling them. Then 
they knew it was time to go home. 

Perhaps mother will let them go and play again on the 
hill some day. 


Dollie Goes Sailing 


James went down to the brook to sail his little boat. He 
was very proud of that boat for he had made it himself. His 
little sister Kate went with him. 

Kate had her doll with her and James set the dolly in the 
boat to let her have a sail. 

As the boat went sailing down the brook a gust of wind 
came and upset it. Down went the poor dolly into the 
water. 

Kate began to cry, saying her poor little dolly would drown. 
James quickly took off his shoes and stockings. Then he 
waded in the water and brought back both the dolly and the 
boat. 

Kate says she will not allow her dolly to go sailing any more. 


The Hungry Toad 


Mother put a dish of cornmeal and water by the door- 
steps for the little chicks, but they did not come, and the flies 
all came to have a party. 

A hungry toad happened to pass by. ‘“‘O dear,” he thought, 
“T want some flies for breakfast, but they will all leave if 
I go there. What shall I do?” He took another hop and 
stopped to think a moment. 

“T know,” he seemed to say, and can you guess what he 
did ? 

He hopped into the middle of the dish, took his hands 
and patiently rubbed the cornmeal over his body till noth- 
ing was to be seen but a lump of cornmeal and a pair of 
bright, black eyes. The flies soon gathered again to eat, 
but were eaten instead. 

Was not this a wise old toad ? 


(This is a true incident.) 
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When Mother Sings 


BLANCHE ELIZABETH WADE 


I’d like to be a soft, white cloud 
And sail up in the sky; 

I’d travel over all the world, 
And many wonders spy. 


Or else, I’d like to be a bird 
So happy all day long; 

I'd sit up high among the leaves, 
And sing the sweetest song. 


Sometimes, I wish I were a bee 
Just buzzing in the sun; 

I’d taste the honey of the flowers, 
And miss not even one. 


I’d even like to be a rose 
So sweet, and large, and red; 
It must be nice to live all day 
Out in the garden bed. 


A butterfly has lots of fun; 
I think I’d like to be 

A great, fine purple golden one; 
I’d fly about in glee. 


At night, I’d like to be a star, 
Or firefly, or an elf! 

Until my mother sings, and then, 
I’m glad to be myself. 





Toby’s Journey III 


- Peart L. Haw ey, Ann Arbor, Mich. 


NE rainy morning Toby left home early. He was 
() anxious to try a new pair of rubber boots and have 
a little fun on the way to school. 

He strolled along under his umbrella thinking 
how delightful it was to have a rainy day and wishing some 
one would come out to play with him. Just as he was begin- 
ing to think that all the other boys must be afraid to venture 
forth, he heard someone say, ‘“‘Good-morning, Toby, you are 
certainly out in good season,”’ Looking up he saw his teacher 
on her way to school. 

They visited together until they reached the school-house; 
then the teacher told Toby that he might go in with her and 
help get things ready for the day’s work if he wanted to. 

He had often wondered why his teacher went to school so 
much earlier than the boys and girls. So, although the temp- 
tation to stay out in the rain was very strong, he made up 
his mind that he would go in. 

As soon as his teacher had removed her wraps and stowed 
them away neatly, she went to her desk and looked it over 
carefully to see that all her books were in order. Then she 
took her plan book from the drawer and read over the day’s 
program that she had written the night before. 

In a short time she stepped to the board. ‘The first thing 
she did was to see that the chalk tray was clean and well 
supplied with chalk of usable length. With a piece of colored 
chalk, she gave a new appearance to the list of hard words 
on the board and brightened up the words of the song 
they were learning. Some of the drawings on the board 
were beginning to look faint and shabby, so she quickly 
freshened them up a bit. 

When this was done she wrote a new rhyme on the board and 
then put on the number lessons. 

Over the number lessons she drew a neat little curtain, so 
that no one would be tempted to neglect his work in reading 
or writing to do the number work before the right time came. 

Toby smiled when he saw the number lesson for the begin- 
ners, 
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He knew just how much fun it was to do the work and then 
make up other problems. He pictured the little ones as they 
would look when they had finished copying their numbers 
on paper and were sitting with folded hands waiting for some 
lentils or seeds to copy the number pictures with on their des':. 

He could just see Maxine tip-toeing to the cupboard after 
the lentils and passing them quietly to each eager little worker, 
while the teacher went right on with her classes. 

- While Toby was dusting the erasers he thought about 
how the little ones loved the number stories when they ap- 
peared in this form: 


3 apples. 2 cats. 3 boys. 
4 balls. 5 girls. 


They drew the pictures that the words and figures called 
for, putting in the plus and equal signs wherever they wanted 
to, and making as many different combinations as they could. 

When the board-work was finished Toby’s teacher went 
to the cupboard where she kept her supplies for busy work. 
As she opened the door Toby saw several thread boxes full of 
seeds; little boxes of colored crayons, a box of scissors; 
the lentils and pegs, some newspapers, a paper of pins and a 
pin cushion, a roll of black tailors’ paper and some piles of 
white and colored paper on the top shelf. 

The scanty supply of busy work material reminded Toby 
that the beautiful school-house where he was going to school 
was a very new one. It had been built only a year before 
he started to school to replace the old one which was destroyed 
by fire. 

He had heard his papa say that every teacher in the build- 
ing needed many things to help out in her work which she 
could not have for some little time. 

So at the beginning of the year, although Toby’s teacher 
found herself in an airy southeast room, with large, low win- 
dows, beautiful tinted walls, plenty of new slate blackboards 
low enough for the beginners, new adjustable seats and desks 
and plenty of pretty little recitation chairs, and a nice large 
cupboard for supplies, the supplies were wanting. 

When her family of fifty-five arrived, including beginners, 
first and second graders, she knew she must have plenty of 
busy-work. 

Knowing that the school board had gone heavily in debt 
for the new building, and realizing what a struggle many 
would have to meet the high taxes she at once decided to ask 
the board for very few supplies that year. 

She told her little people how anxious she was to have them 
enjoy their work and asked them to help her get a few things 
that they would need. Seeing that they were all very willing 
to help out, she told them to save all the melon, squash and 
pumpkin seeds they could. When these were dried they 
were sorted and put in boxes to be used for making number 
pictures, for outlining words, and for making flowers with a 
certain number of petals; e. g. 
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By suggesting different arrangements for the flowers, they 
got a great deal of pleasure out of the work as well as a little 
number lesson. 

Tim the farmer boy brought yellow and black corn besides 
pumpkin seeds. 

The next thing they looked for was nice smooth straws. 
After these were soaked awhile they were cut in short pieces 
and used for stringing. When they worked with the straws 
their teacher was very careful to tell them just how many 
straws she wanted them to string each time before putting on 
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a paper. When the work was finished Elliott, a studious 

second grader, looked at their work to make sure that each little 

pupil had done his work thoughtfully. When he found a 

string that was all right, he had the child stand so the teacher 
*would know how many had been successful. 

For each child who could bring one cent, the teacher bought 
a small box of colored crayons. ‘These were labeled with the 
owners’ name and put away in the cupboard. 

They liked to use these crayons in making their number 
stories. 

One day Joe conceived the idea of making a border around 
his number lesson by drawing two green leaves, then a red 
apple, etc. ‘This led the teacher to having them draw borders 
of different kinds. She liked to have each little one think 
out new things, but she knew how necessary it was to always 
give them something definite to do and then make sure that 
it was done. 

Zada’s mamma kept a notion store, so she got a paper of 
pins and a pin cushion to put in the busy work collection. 

The colored boy, Jim, brought the pile of old newspapers. 

The scissors were all furnished by the children. A few 
were able to bring new ones, but most of them brought those 
that had been discarded at home. There was one time- 
saving feature in using such a variety of scissors; they needed 
no labeling to distinguish them. 

One morning freckled little Theodore came tp school with 
more than fifty small round shiny tins. He said Mr. Brink 
was putting tarred paper on his hen-house and using the tins 
on each nail, and he had asked if he might take those that 
were left to his teacher for paste-dishes. 

They proved to be the very thing, for they could be washed 
and dried easily and they were just the right size. The chil- 
dren used toothpicks for brushes and had as neat an outfit 
for chain making and all kinds of pasting as one could wish fer. 

The papers on the top shelf were of great interest to Toby. 
They represented great possibilities. They furnished never 
failing supplies for wonderful creations in handiwork. 

All these papers came from the printer’s scrap basket. 
An old gentleman who came to school every week to get 
news items for the village paper always brought a bundle of 
scraps for the folks in the primary room. 

It was great sport to sort these papers each week. There 
were always a few hidden treasures such as pictures, bits of 
tinsel, pieces of ribbon and bright colored strings. 

They were always sure to find pretty colored papers and 
pieces of thin paper to use for tracing words and pictures. 
The white paper in the bundle was of the best quality. It 
came in strips, in squares and sometimes in large sheets. 

The children were always on the lookout for black tailors’ 
paper and stiff brown cover paper for patterns. They saved 
all the cardboard for sewing cards and to mount their paper 
cutting on. 

As Toby stocd wondering what his teacher was planning 
to have them do for busy work that day, the first bell sounded, 
and he knew he must go to his seat at once and be in position 
when the other boys and girls came in. 





Birds in November 


Some little birds were flying * 
Around the leafless trees. 

They chirped, “ We’re very hungry! 
Hard times for birds are these!” 


A little girl named Katie 
Opened ? the window wide 

And scattered 3 meal and bread crumbs 
Upon the sill outside. 


The birdies flew down 4 slowly; 
Each pecked 5 a crumb of bread; 
“It’s very sweet and nourishing; 
Let’s stay and eat,” they said. 


They ate and flew off © chirping, 
“We really do not mind 
The cold and wintry weather 
When people are so kind.” 


- 
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MotTIOoNs 
1 Hands raised and fluttering about over the head to represent 
birds flying. 
2 Motion of opening window. 
3 Motion of scattering crumbs. 
4 Hands flutter downward slowly and timidly. 
5 Hands imitate birds picking up crumbs and eating. 
6 Hands flutter up again and fly off. 





Sunshine from Within 
M. M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
The day is dark — the rain pours down, 
The sky is dull and gray. 
The sun has hid his smiling face, 
And turned from us away. 


We'll sing a little song and we'll smile a little smile, 
Be cheery when we work and play, 

We'll try to be the sunshine all ourselves 
This dismal, dreary day. 

It was a dark rainy day, and not many of the little folks 
had ventured out. 

The few brave spirits who had dared the elements felt a 
pleasurable excitement as they looked around at the empty 
seats of their school-mates. 

Of course, when there are only twenty present out of forty- 
five, the regular work is soon done, and there is ample time 
for something extra and out of the ordinary. 

Miss Russell had counted on just such a rainy day, with 
just so few girls and boys, and just so much extra time. 

After the regular lessons were over, she brought out her two- 
quart earthen dish — took two paper bags from her cupboard, 
and sent Martha to get some water in the little pail. 

When the careful Martha returned with the pail brimming 
full (why is it that the children always will bring the pails 
and tumblers brimming full?), Miss Russell opened the bags, 
and shook out the flour and salt, which she mixed with the 
water and made a stiff paste. 

Next, oblongs of gray and green mounting board (about 
twelve by nine inches) were passed to the children, and also 
paper patterns — a wigwam, a canoe with an Indian in it, a 
Christmas bell, a turkey, a large maple leaf, a kettle, a tea- 
pot, a butterfly, a cup, and a Pilgrim with a gun over his 
shoulder. 

The children outlined the pattern upon the mounting 
board, and in the middle of each outline Miss Russell put a 
generous spoonful of the thick paste. 

With little sticks, the children spread the paste around 
within the outlines, and when finished, the “reliefs” were 
laid carefully on the window sills to dry. 

(When dry, they were white and sparkled with salt crystals. ) 

“We have all been such good, busy children,” said Miss 
Russell, “‘that we will play a game we all love and one that we 
can play when only a few are here.” So saying, she began 
pulling the metal top from the water bottle that was used for 
sprinkling the slates. 

‘Hide the thimble!” cried Susan, who could never remem- 
ber that she should not talk out in school without permission. 

“You have guessed it, Susan, and we will pretend this is a 
thimble,” said Miss Russell. 

She gave the orders, ‘‘ Turn,’ “Stand,” and all the little 
people marched to the back of the room, and the “‘thimble”’ 
was given to Charlie to hide, while the rest turned their faces 
toward Miss Russell, who sat in a low chair before them. 

‘Let us recite about “ Be kind in all you say and do,” said 
the teacher; and while Charlie was finding a good hiding 
place for the “‘thimble”’ the children recited in concert several 
little “‘ memory gems.” 

Charlie came back to the waiting line, Miss Russell softly 
clapped her hands, and the eager children rushed off “‘to seek 
and to find.” 

Fat little Elva spied the prize on the low ledge by the waste 
basket, and the others came trooping back to Miss Russell 
while Elva hid the “thimble.” 

And though the rain splashed dismally without, and the 
dripping trees rattled their bare branches against the windows, 
the children heeded them not, for in their realm was the sun- 
shine that comes from within, 


, 
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Homes of the World Babies 
The Home of Thankful and Peregrine 


ELIZABETH ELLIS SCANTLEBURY 


(All rights reserved) 


IntrRopucTorY Note — This series is designed for the use of teach- 
ers in the lower primary grades, as a help in developing in their pupils 
an interest in geography. The series will run through the year and 
will include chapters on the homes of the little Arab, Eskimo, Indian, 
Japanese, Chinese, Dutch, and Swiss children. Thankful and Pere- 
grine are supposed to live about the end of the seventeenth century. 
The picture will answer for one of many homes in America up to the 
fifties in the nineteenth century. 

The objects in the picture are cut from white paper and are pasted 
on the black background. They may be colored with crayon and some 
of the lines made of the same — such as spokes of wheels, rungs of 
chairs, etc. If the patterns are thought too difficult for little fingers 
to cut, let the pupils find and cut something similar from old maga- 
zines, illustrated papers or catalogues and make the large picture from 
them. 

“‘World-Babies” has the photographs of dolls correctly dressed to 
represent little children of these various countries. The leaves are 
detachable and so can be used separately. In correlation with this series, 
thev will be found very helpful in suggesting costumes. 


Thankful and Peregrine were little twins. When they were 
babies they wore ‘“‘biggins” on their heads, and when they 
were older they drank out of “‘noggins.” Instead of sitting 
in high chairs, they stood at the table, and ate out of trenchers. 
Sometimes both children ate out of the same trencher. They 





had spoons and knives, but no forks, and the table was a 
board on trestles. ‘The house in which they lived was built of 
round logs; the roof was thatched with bundles of rushes 
cut from the marsh. There was neither stove, furnace, nor 
steam heat in their home, nor in the homes of any of their 
neighbors. When the long evenings came, there was no gas, 
no electric light, no lamps for them to read by. 

‘Perhaps you think Thankful and Peregrine were little 
foreign children, but they were’not. They lived in America 
in a long-ago time when the country was new, and before 
stoves, gas, or electricity had been even thought of. 

Their biggins we would now 
call caps. They were little 
plain, white caps, without trim- 
ming. Their noggins were only 
mugs. 

The home of Thankful and 
Peregrine had a fireplace large 
enough for Santa Claus to come 
down the chimney without black- 
ing his coat. (Oh, I forgot — 
in those days the children had 
no Santa Claus,"and didn’t keep 
Christmas.) The big fireplace 
took up nearly all of one side of 
the room. Once a week a roar- 
ing fire of wood was made in 
the oven itself, and when the 
wood was’ burned_to coals they 





’ 


were shoveled out, and pies, beans and bread baked. A! 


Thanksgiving time the oven was kept hot and busy for a whole 
week. Can you not almost smell the goodies that came out ? 

For light, the twins had ‘‘candle-wood” from pine trees, 
and it made splendid torches. Then, for specially good 
times, candles, green and sweet scented, made from bay- 
berries, were burned. 

America at that time was not much as it is to-day. When 
the first white people came they found only Indians and tall 
trees. There were no large cities and between the towns 
were only bridle-paths through the woods. 

The ships from other countries were not like the great 
steamships that come to-day. Steam then was only a sign 
that water was boiling. No one knew that it would make 
things go. Between the new country of America and older 
countries white-sailed ships came and went once in a great 
while; but as they 
were slow, the 
people could not 
depend upon them 
to bring all the sup- 
plies they needed, 
even if they had 
money to pay for 
them. 

They had to work 
hard for shelter, 
food, and clothing. 
The men cut down 
trees and then built 
their own houses. 
They planted corn, and when it was ripened they ground it 
into coarse grain for hominy and finer meal for bread and 
‘*mush.” 

Flax seed was sown, and from the stem that bore the pretty 
blue flowers, after many changes, linen cloth was woven. 
It was then made up into sheets and towels, and sometimes into 
shirts for the men. 

From the sheep’s back wool was sheared and spun into 
yarn. The yarn was dyed in different colors with bark from 
trees, and juice from flowers. Butternut, hickory, and alder 
bark made pretty 
shades of brown, and 
when cloth was woven 
from the yarn it was 
made up into suits 
for the fathers and 
the little boys. From 
yellow-weed—we call 
it ‘“‘golden-rod’”’ — a 
bright yellow came. 
Of course that would 
not make very pretty 
dresses for the moth- 
ers and little girls, 
but there were red 
chips brought from other countries that made a beautiful 
red ‘‘fit for the queen.” 

Then there were stockings and mittens to be knitted. 
When Thankful was four years old she began to learn to 
knit, and by the time she was six she could make a pair of 
stockings for herself. 

Now let us play that we are visiting the twins. We cannot 
make a photograph of their kitchen, because this is “once 
upon a time” before pictures were made in that way. We 
will cut the different things in the room and make them into 
one large picture. Here is the fireplace with its andirons 
to hold up the wood. From the crane that swings on the 
inside wall hang long iron hooks, and on them are a big iron 
pot and a tea-kettle. When meat is cooked, it is hung in 
front of the fire, and Truth, who is a little older than the 
twins,fkeeps turning it so it will cook alike on all sides, and 
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not scorch. 
the other the warming-pan. The warming-pan is a round 
brass box with a cover and a long handle. When bedtime 
comes it will be filled with hot coals and rubbed up and down 
between the cold sheets. The bellows hang there too, to puff 
when the fire gets low. Great care has to be taken of the 
fire, for there are no matches, only flint and steel to be struck 
together until they make a spark which may be touched to 
a piece of old linen, called ‘‘ tinder.” 

On the mantelpiece are the brass candlesticks that came 
over from England, and beside the fireplace stands grand- 
father’s chair. Little Love, the baby brother, sleeps in the 
cradle, and whoever is spinning flax on the little wheek sits 
in the Dutch chair. On the big wheel the rolls of wool’are 


On one side is the long-handled shovel, and on 


My Own Balloon 


Isa L. MACGUINNESS 


A great, great big balloon went up 
Last Friday, at the Fair, 

But I had such a headache 
I could not, of course, be there. 


And when I saw the others go 
I felt so sad I cried! 

Then mamma put her letter down, 
And laid her pen aside — 


And took me down the lane and said 
“We'll have a balloon ourselves!” 
“An airy, light and misty one 


That fairies use, and elves!” 


And then she told me close my eyes, 
Then “Open quick!” and there 
The cutest little elf’s balloon 
Went floating through the air! 


So some time when you wish to see 
This gay balloon of mine, 

You need but find a milkweed seed 
Or puff of dandelion. 
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spun into yarn. The dresser holds rows of pewter plates, 
and porringers hang from the upper shelf where the teapot 
stands. The pewter is kept bright by being rubbed with 
scouring rushes which the children gather in the marshes. 

You cannot see the door and windows, but instead of glass 
there is oiled paper, and the door is hung on hinges of leather. 
There is no knob, only a wooden latch with a string fastened 
to it. Over the latch is a small hole in the door through 
which the string is put, so one on the outside can open the 
door. When the string is pulled in the door is “locked.” 

I wish we had time for a longer visit with the little twins, 
but perhaps one of them became your great-great-great- 
grandmother, or your three-great-grandfather, and someone 
has told you all about them already. 


The Queen’s Palfrey 


SARAH E, SPRAGUE 


My baby is a tiny queen; 
Her palfrey is my knee, 

And gallops long and weary miles 
That she amused may be. 


Sometimes he climbs a stony hill, 
And jumps to left or right; 

Sometimes pretends to run away, 
Because of sudden fright. 


Sometimes he prances swift along 
And neighs in his delight; 

But all is changed when twilight stars 
Bring back the waiting night. 


Oh, then my queen I gather close, 
And hushed is every sound; 

No playful tricks her palfrey tries, 
But paces slow the ground. 


The stealthy Sandman creepeth near, 
And drowsy grows my song; 

The palfrey now may rest awhile — 
The queen’s to Dreamland gone! 
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Some Suggestions for November 


EsteLLA M. TARNEY 
C) ve ye seemed scarcely long enough for all the 


work we wanted to do, but here is November, and 
with November comes the opportunity to continue 
the work begun. In October we talked of the beau- 
tiful leaves, and“ripening fruits, of the busy squirrels and the 
activity of the farmers and housewives in their preparation 
for the winter. The dark days of November emphasize the 
fact that such industry was very necessary, and as we recount 
the fruits, grains and vegetables which have been harvested 
(in order to lead up to the Thanksgiving season and spirit), 
we find it helpful to put these items in an interesting and 
permanent form, and here comes in our booklet again. 
Take a page for each subject and let them color a red apple, 
a yellow peach, some cherries, a bunch of purple grapes, a 
red tomato, some red beets anda pumpkin. A potato done 
in pencil, is easily recognized by its eyes. Perhaps you may 
wish your pupils to use hektographed pictures for this work, 
or you may prefer to have them do it freehand. A pretty 
cover for this has on it a large ear of corn, and the lines from 
Whittier’s Corn Song: 


Then let us for the golden corn, 
Send up our thanks to God. 


The question of what the birds do during the winter comes 
up naturally in this month, and some of the children may 
act upon the suggestion to feed those that stay about their 
homes. They illustrate the flight of the birds to the south 
with drawings and cuttings, they sew flying birds and lay 
them with pegs. I have sometimes given the children a paper, 
six by nine, they wash it all over with blue, and pat out little 
places to show white clouds. Then I give them a pattern of 
a flying bird, they trace around it, then color it gray with 
ink, to which quite a little water has been added. Sometimes 
I hektograph three flying birds on their papers, and they 
color these. A row of these carefully done makes a very 
pretty border above the blackboard or burlap, and is a pretty 
illustration of the line: 


The wild birds are flying like leaves through the sky. 


And this is the month for the story of the Pilgrims, one of 
the most interesting ones of the whole year to the children, 
and it follows the Columbus story of last month nicely. Some- 
times I have sketched at the top of the board, a border which 
suggests the chief events in the life of these people, from their 
persecution in England to their first Thanksgiving Day in 
America. These pictures are as follows: The King’s Crown, 
The Church of England, A Windmill in Holland, A Dutch 
Family, The Mayflower, Plymouth Rock, A Pilgrim Home, 
A Pilgrim Baby, Squanto, An Indian Wigwam, A Field of 
Corn, and The First Thanksgiving Day; this latter one is 
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suggested by a deer, turkey, corn, and pumpkins. These 
pictures are placed on the board as we come to their places 
in the story, and we review the story by having the children 
tell something about the pictures. This is an excellent op- 
portunity for language work. 

They make booklets in which they paste hektographed 
copies of these same pictures, which they cut out. On the 
cover might be used a picture of the Mayflower, some red and 
yellow tulips, since they are the favorite flowers in Holland, 
or the words, The Story of the Pilgrims. 


os While it is not necessary that the first grade children be 
.* given all the reasons why the Pilgrims left England, still they 


should not feel that religious persecution was the only reason; 
next year they’ll be ready for other reasons. This story 
appeals to children, and as they look over the pages, and 
think what each means, they are fixing some facts (which we 
trust are correct ones) about these people and the Dutch 
people in Holland, that will stay with them always. Here- 
after the picture of a Dutch windmill will always suggest 
many things to them. 

Then comes the thought of our own Thanksgiving Day, 
and while we may regret that it means little more to them 
than that it is a holiday with a bigger dinner than usual, we 
must remember that it means but little more than this to 
many grown folks, and our pupils are but children who do 
not yet feel a sense of debt to anybody. 

A pretty story to tell at this time to help them feel that they 
have many things to be thankful for, is “Harry’s Riches,” 
which is found in some of the readers. Harry had felt himself 
very poor, but found in reality he was very wealthy, for all 
the money his uncle offered him was too little to buy his eyes, 
ears, limbs, health, parents or the baby. 

Stories that illustrate the pleasure in helping less fortunate 
people are easily found, but I’m sure we all leave out as much 
of the ‘‘preachy” kind as possible. Our children know there 
are people in our own town who need food and clothing, 
and we give them an opportunity to act as well as feel, so any 
foodstuffs or outgrown clothing which their parents are will- 
ing for them to bring, are brought to school. We turn these 
over to the Associated Charities, so we know they will go to 
the most deserving. 

Perhaps by the beginning of November the teacher feels 
that a different program would fit the needs of her room better 
than the one she has been using; if so, she is very wise if she 
changes it, for surely the program should fit the school, not 
the school the program. I find it almost impossible to get 
in a number recitation with my A class every day, so I arrange 
that twice a week we have a number lesson instead of a read- 
ing one. But every day we find some odd minutes that can 
be used very profitably with number work. Perhaps we have 
a minute or so before the bell rings for dismissal; sometimes, 
not always, we use this time for numbers. We count as far 
as we can until the bell rings, one child counts to six, the 
next begins at six and counts to eleven, and so on; we count to 
ten and back again. 

From the beginning of school we have been teaching num- 
bers in their busy work; they draw or cut or lay with pegs, 
six trees, four balls, five birds, etc., they find four a’s, five 
o’s, six s’s in their letter cards; they trace the letter on their 
desks using two red pegs, then two blue ones, or three yellow 
pegs, then one purple one; they lay borders on their desks of 
triangles, squares or oblongs, being careful to use the correct 
number of pegs in each one. Sometimes I write on the board 
a problem, as, John has six hens and Molly eight, how many 
have both? For busy work they draw the hens with the chick- 
ens, they count them up, and are ready to report. 

Some days I let the A’s measure and cut strips of paper into 
six inch lengths. At another period the C’s make chains of 
these strips. Or if there are square pieces of paper, let the 
A’s mark these into strips the width of the ruler, cut them 
apart, fold lengthwise and cut again. This is good training 
for the A’s and they are anxious to have nice, straight strips 
for the C’s to use. Paper for this work may be found in the 
waste basket at a printing office. 

I am aware of the fact that but few of my suggestions will 
be new to teachers with experience, for I’m sure we all do 
many of the very same things, but to younger teachers some 
of them may be helpful. 
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And I have wondered if any primary teacher has undertaken 
to prepare busy work without a hektograph. If so, she will 
be convinced of the boon it is if she will have her druggist 
make one for her, or make one herself if she wishes. The 
price of one is usually about seventy-five cents, if you have 
it made, or here is a recipe I have used which costs about 
forty-five cents for the materials. 

Twelve ounces of glycerine, and two ounces of French 
gelatine. Dissolve the gelatine in one gill of boiling water, 
then add the glycerine, then pour into a square, shallow pan, 
a cake pan is good, then set it on a table and let stand all night. 
Should there be bubbles over the top when you first pour it 
out, draw these to one side with a stiff paper, a postal card is 
good. To use this you must have a bottle of hektograph 
ink, which costs twenty-five cents. Lay a sheet of onion skin 
paper (any other thin, well-glazed paper, so the ink will spread, 
will do) over the picture you wish to copy, and trace the pic- 
iure with hektograph ink. When the ink on the paper is dry, 
moisten the hektograph slightly with a damp sponge or cloth, 
then wipe dry. Lay the picture, inked-side down, upon it, 
smooth out the paper press with the fingers, then remove, 
and place a blank sheet of paper over the picture left on the 
hektograph, leave it a second or so, then pull it off, and you 
have the picture ready to cut, color, or sew. A good hekto- 
graph should give fifty good copies. 

If paper for such work is not furnished, the childreh will 
be glad to bring the wrapping paper that comes around dry- 
goods. Give them a pattern of the size you wish, and let them 
draw around and cut the squares or oblongs for you. They 
may do this as busy work, it certainly is as valuable as any 
other in the training it gives them. 

And now November is over. Three months of the nine 
are gone. One third of the year that stretched out so far 
ahead of us in September, has slipped away, and we are won- 
dering whether the time has been as profitable to the children 
as it should have been. We see things in our busy work, 
class work and discipline that should be improved. 

Perhaps as good a way as any is to write on paper the things 
that need particular attention, keep it on the desk before us, 
and resolve within ourselves each morning that we will im- 
prove along the lines indicated each day. We need not an- 
nounce this to the children, they feel the determination within 
us, and they respond, and bring up their work to correspond 
with our demands. 

If the past three months have been hard and discouraging 
perhaps these lines from Susan Coolidge will help us to 
take courage, and “begin again’”’: 

Every day is a fresh beginning! 
Listen, my heart, to the glad refrain: 
And spite of old sorrows and older sinning, 


And troubles forecasted and possible pain, 
Take heart with the day, and begin again. 





A Flock of Turkeys 
A very simple way to draw a turkey is to lightly sketch in 
a circle. Build on the head, tail, and drooping wing, then 
erase the circle. Add the standard and cut out, and fold this 
back. Color the turkey brown, with red comb. Let each 
child make one, from the hektographed copies of the pattern, 
and choose the best ones to compose a flock. 


Foro Back 
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Chippie and His Friends 


Mauve M., Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
(A Finger Play) 


There was once a tall oak tree. (Lejt elbow on desk, jore- 
arm vertical, fingers outstretched.) The wind blew through 
the branches “O-0-0-0-0-0-0-0!” (Move fingers back and 
jorth.) 

Now away up in this oak tree was a little hole. 
a hole with thumb and forefinger.) 

Now in this hole lived a little bright-eyed squirrel, named 
Chippie. Watch the hole a moment, and you will see Chip- 
pie. 

(Place thumb of right hand in the circle formed of thumb 
and forefinger of left hand.) 

Chippie had four little friends, and he and his little friends 
often ran up and down the trunk of the big oak tree. (Run 
fingers of right hand up and down left forearm.) 

One day Chippie and his friends thought they would leave 
the tall oak tree, so they ran down the trunk. (Fingers of 
right hand run down left forearm.) They raced across the 
grass. (Fingers scurry across the desk.) They gathered 
nuts and buried them. (Scratch softly on desk.) They 
played with one another and ran toand fro. (Fingers scurry 
here and there.) 

All at once Chippie heard a noise. He sat up straight. 
(Hold right thumb vertical.) He listened a moment. 

“A dog,” chattered Chippie to his friends, and they all 
ran as fast as they could to the oak tree. (Fingers scurry 


(Make 


across the desk to the left forearm and up to the left hand.) 

Here Chippie and his little friends were safe, and the bad 
dog ran away, and the wind blew “O-o-0-0-0-0-0” through 
(Left hand waves to and fro.) 


the oak tree. 








A Device for Cutting 


If it is necessary, make a number of squirrels beforehand. 
Then to every child who cuts nuts, or tries, a squirrel may be 
be given. It might be that older children would be stimu- 
lated to try to cut their own squirrels if the teacher should 
cut a few squirrels free-hand in their presence. Have a 
few real nuts as models. 

I. E. BARR 





Time for Everything 


There’s a time to run and a time to walk; 

There’s a time for silence, a time for talk; 

There’s a time for work and a time for play; 
There’s a time for sleep at the close of day. 
There’s a time for everything you do, 

For children and for grown-ups, too. 

A time to stand up and a time to sit— 

But see that the time and actions fit.—S?. Nicholas 
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Fig. V. 


November Drawing for 
Primary Grades 


C. Epwarp NewELlt, Director of Drawing, Springfield, Mass. 


OOD morning, children! 
last name ? 
“My last name is Smith.” 


Your father’s name is Mr. Smith, and you have a 
sister in the next grade, Betty Smith. You are all members of 
the Smith family. ; 

Here on the board are six letters placed about a circle. 
Fig. I. What do you suppose these letters stand for? “Red, 
orange, yellow, green, blue and violet.” Good! At one side 
of this circle I will make three small circles with yellow chalk 
and mark them all with a letter Y, standing for yellow. These 
three circles are going to make up the yellow family, but if 
there are three members in this family they must have diff- 
erent first names. I will mark the centre Mr. Y. Richard 
Smith was named for his uncle Richard. I want to name this 
upper circle after this color at the left of yellow (pointing to 
orange). The answer, orange, comes ftom the class at once, 
so I will mark this upper, yellow circle O-Y, orange yellow. 
The other yellow circle I wish to name for this color on the 


Richard, what is your 
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other side of yellow (pointing to green). 
third circle G—Y, green yellow. Fig. II. 

I have these three members of the yellow family all named 
but they still look alike. Suppose I rub a little orange chal) 
into the circle marked O-Y. You can readily see how O-\ 
changes in appearance. Now we can see a difference betwe« 
O-Y and Y, in both name and appearance. What shall 
do now, little people, to change G-Y in appearance? Th 
answer will readily come, “Add a little green.” This is t! 
yellow color family. 

Teach the other five color-families in the same way. Var 
the lessons by sometimes drawing the three circles of col: 
on paper in place of the blackboard. Pin the paper again 
the wall and have the children make the two hues to comple 
the family on the paper. One child should work while t! 
others watch the progress of the work. 

We call O-Y, G-Y, V-R, and O-R, hues. Have the clas 
sound the word. We call orange-yellow a hue of yello 
because its last name is yellow and blue-violet a hue of viol 
because its last name is violet. After a little drill the chi 
dren will be able to tell you to what family any one of the 
hues belong. Do not hurry from one color to another. Be 
sure one family is learned before another is attempted. 

When the children have been well drilled in this work on 
the color families and creating hues, bring out the box of 
samples of color to which new illustrations should have bee: 
added. Now call upon certain pupils to come to the box 
and pick out some sample and tell you its tone, whether a hue, 
a tint, or a shade, and give 
the proper color name. A 
hue of red, orange-red. 
Light green, a tint of green. 
Dark blue, a shade of blue. 
Blue-violet, a hue of violet, 


Then I mark the 


> 
-K 


etc. 
After experimenting with 
several primary classes, 


averaging thirty-five pu- 
pils each, I have been 
surprised to find how few 
errors I was able to record. 
The previous teaching had 
been done as I have sug- 
gested. If we will but 
teach these subjects from 
the child’s standpoint and 
not from our own, associ- 
ating what they already 
know with what we are 
teaching, our progress will 
be surer and our teaching 
more worthy. 


an 
a 
—e 


This morning I have 
brought you three large 
oranges and here on this 

aper I have a_ yellow ° 
iocle about the size of one Fi G. IL 
of the oranges. 
"4 When we made the hue orange-yellow, what did we add 
to the yellow circle? “A little orange.” The yellow circle 
on this paper is drawn with yellow chalk. Watch me add a 
little orange chalk and rub it carefully in, going round and 
round. How much more the drawing looks like the orange- 
yellow orange! Now I see a little place where the stem joined 
the orange, so I will put that in with a brown colored pencil. 
A line back of the orange to show where the back of the table 
comes will complete the drawing. Fig. III. 

Children so readily imitate the manner in which they 
see a drawing made, I feel it is wise to have them watch 
very attentively while the lesson proceeds thus far. You 
may be assured of undivided attention if you will follow 
each step as described. 

Place the three oranges so each pupil can readily see one 
of them. Pass the paper and a small piece of yellow and 
orange chalk to each pupil. The children will now be able 


to complete their drawings almost without further aid. 
In a future lesson an orange of a slightly greenish hue can be 
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drawn, using similar steps to those described in drawing the 
fruit of an orange-yellow hue. 

Since the harvest idea and feasting seem to be the dominant 
notes of this month, let us spend some time in drawing fruits 
and vegetables of more erratic form than the orange, using 
colored blackboard crayons and rough, gray drawing paper. 
Enough envelopes containing sets of pieces of colored chalk, 
including white, should be prepared for the entire class pre- 
vious to the starting of this kind of drawing. These envelopes 
can be much more easily and neatly distributed and collected 
than separate pieces of crayon. Each pupil should also keep 
a piece of cotton cloth in his desk on which to wipe his fingers. 
Rub each color gently into the paper with the fore-finger, 
rubbing round and round. Always lay the piece of crayon 
down when blending or rubbing with the finger. Remove 
spots from the background by folding the cloth over one 
finger and using this as an eraser. 

A little experimenting will soon show any earnest teacher 
how to handle this new medium. 
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A few Thanksgiving Souvenirs are shown in Figs. IV., V., 
VI. and VII. The cover (IV.) was hektographed and then 
tinted with colored pencils. The inside leaves (Figs. V.) 
were chalk drawings or freehand paper cuttings. 

Patterns for the basket in Fig. VI. were given to the pupils to 
trace. Thé baskets were then cut out. The binding and 
markings drawn and mounted on a sheet of white drawing 
paper, leaving the top free so that the fruits after being cut 
and colored could be slipped into the basket. A basket cut 
from manila drawing paper against a white or gray mount 
gives a pleasing contrast of tone. 

The following list may be of aid to some teachers who 
have never used chalk on paper before. A pear may 
be drawn with yellow, green and brown chalk. A potato 
with white, brown and yellow chalk. A banana with 
yellow, orange, green and brown. The beet with red, 
violet and brown. The turnip with white, violet, yellow 
and green. The radish with white, red, brown and green 
chalk. 
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Its fin - ger tips are sound-ing on the pane; 


Their play-mates are the hap - py winds that blow; 
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Cardboard Modeling 


November 
ELLA S. GopDpARD 


HIS is one of the most interesting months in the 

school year. The farmer’s fall work is ended, and 

the grains, fruits, and vegetables are stored away. 

All leads up to the Thanksgiving thought of our 
cratitude to God for all our blessings, and for the harvest 
gathered in. Then there is the always interesting story 
of the Pilgrims and the landing of the Mayflower, the 
Indians they found in this country, and of the first 
Thanksgiving Day held so long ago. 

When the teacher is telling the children about the farmer’s 
fall work, the gathering and threshing of the wheat, and 
of how the miller grinds it into flour so that the mother or 
baker may make the bread, it will please the children very 
much to let them make the little pans and stove, directions 
for which are given below. The stove has an oven door 
which will open and shut, and the children can really put the 
pans into the oven and play they are baking the bread. 
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side of stove where it says paste; the turned up loose end of 
bottom need not be pasted, as it will stay in position when 
other parts are pasted. Turn down front and back of stove 
at dotted lines and paste to position over tabs on sides, cut 
door before pasting front as you can put your fingers through 
opening and make the pasting very easy. For the handle 
of door either draw a circle or put one of Dennison’s paper 
fasteners through slit. 

Cut stove-pipe on heavy lines and fold on dotted, then 
paste long edge over to dotted line, having tab come on in- 
side, then slip pipe through hole at back of stove. 


DIRECTIONS FOR PAN 


Cut on all heavy lines and fold on dotted; paste tabs to 
sides of pan having them on the inside. 

















Telling the Time 


Maupe M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 
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“Tick, tock, tick, tock,’”’ says the big clock, 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, almost eight, 
Hurry, children, get your school books, 

Hurry now, and don’t be late. 


“Tick, tock, tick, tock,” says the big clock, 
Tick, tock, tick, tock, almost three; 
Put your books away, my children, 
Run off home right merrily. 
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If some teacher who has not taken up the subject of the 
miller and baker, wishes her children to make the stove and 
pans they will fit in nicely with the preparation for Thanks- 
giving, the making of pies or cakes for the Thanksgiving 
dinner. 

DIRECTIONS FOR STOVE 


Give each child a hektographed copy of diagram of stove, 
using white drawing paper. Cut on all heavy lines except 
the six round places on top of stove, which are just to indi- 
cate the holes in stove, fold on all dotted lines, lap little 
squares at corners of pieces marked bottom, to the side edges of 
bottom, also after folding, paste the other side of bottom to the 
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“Here is where my geometry can be put to practical 
use,”’ said Miss Russell, as she deftly drew a circle six- 
teen inches in diameter on a piece of white bristol 
board, by means of a pencil “stub” and a piece of cord. 

Upon the circle, in very faint dotted lines, she drew 
the diameters (vertical and horizontal). About half an 

inch inside the circle, she drew another circle. At the 
top of the vertical diameter, with a brush dipped in ink, 
she made the Roman numeral XII, at the lower end, the 
VI; at the left end of the horizontal diameter the IX, and 
at the right end the III. 

Dividing the four right angles into three equal parts, she 
painted on the rest of the numerals, I, II, 1V, V, VII, VIII, X, 
and XI. ° 

The space between the numbers all around the dial was 
divided on the circle margin, into five equal parts (thus mak- 
ing the minute divisions). 

A long hand and a short hand, cut from cardboard and 
inked black, were secured to the middle of the dial by means 
of a metal fastener, and now the clock face was ready, and 
the hands easily turned this way and that. 

Miss Russell took it to school and hung it by a cord from 
the top of the blackboard, within easy reach of the children. 

She taught them the ‘Roman numerals, and the meaning 
of the minute spaces — what ‘half’ and ‘quarter’ meant, 
and illustrated it all on the big dial. She taught them to 
count by fives, and how to move the short hour hand and the 
long minute hand. 

Of course, this took time, but the training in number work 
was good, and after a while when the children understood 
about it, as a little recreation and exercise, Miss Russell would 
call up one of the little pupils, whisper to him to make the 
clock say a “quarter after ten,” whereupon he would go to the 
dial, turn the hands to the proper place and call upon one of 
his schoolmates to ‘‘tell the time,’ and this one, if he told it 


correctly, as a reward, was permitted to set the clock at some 
hour, and call upon others to “‘tell the time.” 

This is a good and practical exercise, and can be worked 
out with good results even in the first grade. 
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SSONE ANOTHER 


One Way to Use Back Numbers of Primary 
EDUCATION 


I have followed a plan for the past two years, which enables 
me to get the most benefit from my back numbers of PRIMARY 
EpvuCATION and at a great saving of time, labor, and space. 
Two years ago I had on my attic shelves a great pile of back 
numbers of Primary EpucATION —the accumulation of 
nine years. 

During the summer vacation I made seventeen envelopes, 
suitable in size, of heavy paper. Ten of these were for the 
ten school months, and were labeled accordingly. The other 
seven I labeled “Reading,” “Language,” ‘“ Number,” 
“ Geography,” “ Music, and Drawing,” “Songs,” and Poems, 
“Children’s Work.” Everything pertaining to the subject 
was put in its respective envelope. 

These envelopes have proved such a great help and con- 
venience to me, that I shall never go back to the old way 
of piling away my magazines, and then often missing some- 
thing that would have been a help, or that the children would 
have enjoyed, simply because there was neither time nor 
inclination to look over so many magazines for it. 

Now, when I pick up my envelope labeled “ November,” 
I know that I have in my hand everything that I have ever 
had that pertains to that month’s work, without any further 
looking. 

These envelopes are not very heavy, and may be easily 
carried in a trunk by the teacher who is not teaching in her 
home town. 

Connecticut E. W. 





ef oe How I Teach Music 


My results in music the past year, with my second grade 
pupils, were very satisfactory both to me and to the music 
supervisor. After several years’ experience in teaching music 
in}theffirst and second grades, I have found the following 
plans helpful: 

We use the Weaver music slips for sight singing. Each 
one of these I have mounted, using paste only at the ends, 
on a strip of white or gray paper a little longer and about three 
times the width of the slip. In this way‘the slip is kept per- 
fectly clean, is not easily"torn, and as it does not bend so 
readily, it is kept in a straight line before the eye of the pupil 
while being sung. 

When a new class has been with me in the second grade 
a few weeks or more, and I have a fair idea of the ability of 
each pupil in music, I arrange the room in this way for that 
period: Those with the most ability occupy certain rows, 
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then come those who need help, and lastly the monotones, 
if there are any. This may necessitate pupils from the first 
division going over to the second division or vice-versa. 
It takes but a few minutes each day, however, to make this 
change and as each pupil knows just which seat he or she 
has to take there is not the slightest confusion. 

This plan was especially pleasing to our supervisor. It 
enabled her to accomplish more work in the time allotted, 
for after the first section had sung their slips, she knew just 
how much time she had left for individual work. 

In the old way when the bright and dull pupils were inter- 
mingled, it frequently happened that there was, not time 
enough to go around the class, and very little if any board 
work could be done, especially on slip-singing days. 

The pupils also were interested and the majority of those 
sitting in the second section made great efforts to graduate 
to the other side. At the end of the year, out of a class of 
fifty, only seven were not up to the standard. 

I had the children make music books, as soon as they could 
write music neatly, by folding several pieces of music paper 
through the middle. The cover was of heavier paper, with 
some simple design, made in the drawing period, during 
which time the paper was also ruled off into measures of 
equal size. When not singing, each pupil is busy copying 
music in this book either from the slip or the board. This 
insures a very quiet and busy room during the music period, 
and at the same time the pupils are being benefited. 

E. W. 


A Bushel Basket 


Before Thanksgiving the second year children made such 
dear little bushel baskets. They didn’t have the slightest 
idea of what they were making until the baskets were nearly 
completed, and you can imagine the surprise and pleasure 
on every little face when the discovery was made. 

Take a square of paper, we used wall paper, 5 x 5 inches. 
Cut into eight strips. Place one strip above the other, mak- 
ing four separate crosses. Paste. Mount one cross on 
another, making two stars of eight points each. Now mount 
one star upon the other and you will have sixteen points. 
Take two more strips the same size as the other. Paste 
them together forming a large ring for the top of the basket. 
Place paste on the inside of this ring. Lift the star by its 
center and set inside the ring. The end will spread out and 
adhere to the inside of the ring. Turn over and press ends 
carefully against the ring. Paste two short, narrow strips 
on opposite sides for handles. 

Towa L. C. R. 
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November Paper Cutting 

The Thanksgiving story: fur- 
nishes splendid material for 
paper cutting. A series of les- 
sons may be given in the follow- 
ing order: 

Lesson I. Church of Eng- 

land. 

Lesson II. Houses. 

Lesson III. Trees. 

Lesson IV. Wind-mills. 

Lesson V. The Mayflower. 

Lesson VI. Plymouth Rock. 

Lesson VII. Log-houses. 

Lesson VIII. Trees. 

Lesson IX. Pilgrims. 

Lesson X. Wigwams. 

Lesson XI. Indians. 

The best of these cuttings 
saved from each lesson and 
mounted make an _ attractive 
card and help impress the 
Thanksgiving story more forci- 
bly upon the child’s mind than 
perhaps any other means that 
may be used. 

Grace M. PoorBAUGH 
Indiana 


Papers for Exhibition 


I have found it a good idea to 
have on hand, in a convenient 
place, and always in the same 
place, where the Superintendent 
can find them, sample drawings, 
number, language, and writing 
papers, to show to visitors — 
especially visiting teachers. I 
have a portfolio, made of strong 
paper, in which I keep a sample 
of drawing from each drawing 
lesson through the year.’ 

The samples of each one’s 
writing taken at the beginning 
of the year and another set at 
the end of the year I fasten 
together with a brass button. 
Then I have sets of number 
papers, showing just what we do 
in our grade in addition, sub- 
traction, multiplication, fractions, 
etc. ‘ 

These sets of papers are al- 
ways as carefully made as possi- 
ble, and at the end off the year, I 


do not destroy them but keep themfor the following year, so 
that when I have visitors in the early weeks of the new schcol 
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I show visitors these sets of papers, so that they can see at a 
glance what work we have to accomplish during the year. 


year, and I have not yet much work from my own new pupils, Connecticut E. W. 
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The Man in the Fire 


CLARENCE L. RIEGE 
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Story Telling III 
The Harvest 


Mary A. STILLMAN 


ORA GRAY, who had lived all of her short life in 
India where her father was stationed, had now come 
to the home land with her parents to visit the rela- 

tives she had never seen. She arrived at Graycroft, 
her grandfather’s farm, in June, and she was delighted with 
the outdoor life there; with the flowers, the fruits, the birds, 
the butterflies, and all that gces to make country life pleasant. 

She just loved Grandfather and Grandmother Gray, and 

was sorry to leave them when it was time to go elsewhere. 

During all of her other visits she was looking forward to 

Thanksgiving time, for then they were to go back to Gray- 

croft for a family reunion. 

It was a rather cold November morning a few days before 
Thanksgiving when Lora arrived at the farm for the second 
time. She wanted to see all the places that had looked so 
pleasant in June, but after a little walk in the crisp air she 
came in with her face rather clouded. 

“What is the matter with my Lora?” asked her grand- 
mother. 

“Oh, Grandma, everything looks so different! There is 
nothing left of summer now.” 

“Why, my dear, does it seem so to you? Take off your 
things and I will show you.” So Grandmother Gray led 
the little girl to her preserve closet. 

‘Here are the strawberries that you helped me pick, dear 


child, and next to them are what cherries the robins left to 
us. There are the blue-berries and raspberries, and these 
jars are full of black-berry jam. These tumblers are full of 
currant jelly, while the plums and peaches are on the next 
shelf. This creck is filled with cucumber pickles, and the 
tomatoes and mixed pickles are over there. You see there is 
something left of summer here. But you must look down 
cellar, also.” 

So together they went down the clean cellar stairs, and the 
little girls’ face wore a look of interest which quite effaced 
the cloud of disappointment. 

‘Here you see are bins of potatoes, turnips and beets. There 
are piles of cabbages and celery, while that basket is full of 
laie pears. Here are the barrels of apples; greenings, Bald- 
wins, russets and all the others. The cellar is full of the fruits 
of summer and autumn. Take a pear if you like!’’ So they 
went upstairs again. 

“Grandma has been showing me what is left from sum- 
mer,” said Lora to her grandfather who had just come in. 

“Oh, ho, is that it? Well she has not shown you everything, 
so slip on your coat and come with me, my little lady!” and 
he led her to the capacious barn. 

‘““My cows and horses like to have something from the 
summertime also. See all this pile of hay that was made 
from the sweet-smelling grass. Here are the bins of oats, 
and there is the silo which contains corn, peas and-other fodder 
for the cattle. See this pile of pumpkins, and then I will 
show you the corn crib. Let’s take in some pop-corn,.for 
we shall want some for the Thanksgiving frolic!” 

When they were in the house once more Grandmothe 
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said to one of the boys, “Charlie, I wish that you and Lora 
would go up.into the attic and get some nuts to crack.” They 
found the floor of one of the vacant rooms quite covered with 
hickory nuts and butternuts. 

“Oh, Grandma,” said Lora as she was helping crack the 
nuts and pop the corn, “I am glad there is something left 
from summer now!” 











Just for Fun III 


A Wish-bone Doll 
5... me. 


NE amusing toy which can be made from 
simple materials is a wish-bone doll. For 
its construction a wish-bone, a wooden tooth- 
pick, some tissue paper of any desired color, 
and a needle and thread are required. First 
mark the features and hair upon the head of 
the wish-bone with pencil or pen and ink. 

Sometimes the brown markings upon the bone look almost 
like features, so that few artificial marks are needed. 

For the dress cut an oblong strip of tissue paper about seven 
by two and one-half inches. Gather this with needle and 
thread along one of the seven inch edges, and draw up to 
form the neck of the dress. 

Fasten it around the neck of the wish-bone and secure 
with a few stitches in the back. Thrust a toothpick through 
the shoulders to make. arms. For the bonnet cut a circle of 
paper as large as a cent; gather around the edge and draw 
up into bonnet shape. Keep this in place by sewing it lightly 
to the back of the neck of the dress. 

If the dress is just long enough to cover the feet, the little 
lady will stand up by herself. 

A funny Chinese gentleman may be dressed as follows. 
Cut two strips of tissue paper for the trousers legs, one inch 
wide and two inches long. Gather both the long edges, 
draw up and fasten around the legs by sewing. : 

Make his kimono jacket of a different colored paper. For 
this cut an oblong two by three inches; fold on the short 
diameter, which will make the shoulders, and cut a little 





slit for the head to go through. With the paper still folded - 


cut a triangular piece out from each side to shape the sleeves 
and the side of the jacket. 

Dress the little man in his kimono, and fasten it to his 
pantaloons with a pin or a stitch. Crumple the sleeves a 
little to conceal the fact that he has no arms. Fasten the end 
of a three inch piece of coarse black thread or twist to the 
neck of the jacket to represent his queue. Give him slanting 
features to make him look oriental. 

Have you ever seen a Chinaman’s long braid of hair which 
is called a queue? In this country he often wears it wound 
around his head under his hat, but he never cuts it off if he 
expects to go back to China; it would be too great a disgrace 
in that country for a man to lose his queue. 

How does it happen that this wish-bone Chinaman has 
such little feet? They look deformed, and quite too small 
for him to stand upon. If this were a Chinese girl, I should 
well understand what had happened to them. 
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Many Chinese girls have their feet tightly bound ‘in infancy 
to prevent them from growing. A small, deformed foot is 
considered a mark of distinction for a lady. I have seen a 
silk slipper not much over three inches long which had been 
worn by a full grown Chinese lady. Of course she could 
not walk much, and had to have servants to wait upon her. 

Foreign missionaries in China are trying to teach the girls 
that it is not a good practice to bind the feet, and a society 
has been formed to induce women with small feet to unbind 
them. Chinese gentlemen let their fingernails grow long, to 
show that they do not have to work, and very many of their 
customs seem strange to us. 


A Log Cabin Village 
A. M. C. 

In drawing a log house, draw first the roof, taking care 
that opposite sides are parallel. Secondly, draw B; then 
at A, B, and C lines, or at the ends of these lines, indicate 
logs, as shown. Cut out the door and window and draw 
horizontal lines for logs. Lastly draw base, which, being 
falded back, will cause the log cabin to stand alone. 
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Patterns FoR Loc House 


Send the children for sand or gravel, twigs and stones, and 
group a few houses with what the children bring in, on the 
table, and a very picturesque village appears. 











Loe Canin 
Visage 





Pussy Cat Game 
M. M. G. 


The children may form a circle by taking hold of hands, 
or all may sit in their seats. 

One child goes out of the room, and the rest call softly, 
“Come, kitty, kitty, kitty.” The child comes back and the 
other children ask in concert: 

“Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, where have you been?” 
And the pussy-cat answers: 

“T’ve been to London to visit the Queen.” 
Other children: 

“Pussy-cat, pussy-cat, what did you there?” 


Pussy-cat answers: 
“T frightened a little mouse under a chair,” 
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PLANS FOR NOVEMBER 


HOPE DESIRE’S THANKSGIVING 
THE PILGRIMS THE INDIANS 


BOY’S COLLAR PURITAN CAP AND COLLAR 


See Book I., Teachers’ Guide Series 


WHEN FIRST WE 
GO TO SCHOOL 


By M. Heten Becxwira, Author of “ In Mythland.” 
It is by a practical teacher, and full to overflowing with hints, 
suggestions, stories, and devices for Every Mownru in the year. 
Fully Illustrated. Cloth. 


12mo. Price, 50 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


50 Bromfield St. 18E.17th St 228 Wabash Ave. 717 Market St 
Boston New York Ciicago * San Francisco 
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“CRA YOL A” 
Artists’ and School Crayon 


CRAYOLA COLORS are 
permanent and brilliant and 
can be blended and overwork- 
ed. They will not blur nor 
rub off! No expensive outfit 
is required in their use! No 
waiting for the colors to dry. 
No brushes to clean! No li- 
quid colors to soil the hands 
and clothes! These facts 
commend “CRAYOLA” for 
Educational colorwork. We 
shall be pleased to furnish 
samples and particulars to 
Teachers interested. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO., 
81-83 Fulton St., 
New York, 
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NEW MATERIAL 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios 
By KatHRYN GRACE DAWSON 


Bradley’s Graded Color Portfolios are the result of several 
years’ careful observation and study of children’s efforts in the 
use of colored crayons and water colors in the school room under 
ordinary conditions. 

PortFo.io No. 1 covers the first and second grades — medium 
used, colored crayons. Per set, $0.35 

Portro.io No. 2 covers the third, fourth and fifth grades — 
medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors — B-1 box. 

Per set, $0.35 

PorTFOLIO No. 3 covers the sixth, seventh and eighth grades — 

medium used, Bradley’s Standard Water Colors— B-1 box. 


Per set, $0.35 
Studies in Landscape Design 


By E. B. JeNKrINs, Supervisor of Drawing, Wheeling, W. Va. 


A series of simple and artistic designs which may be used 
equally well as suggestive outline for pen drawing or as patterns 
for landscape pictures in water color work. These Studies may 
be used by the teacher during the absence of the art director, or 
may be given under the supervisor’s direction, with great variety 
of study. Ten designs, with booklet containing numerous sug- 

estions and instructions for use, in envelope. Price, per set, 

0.25 ; postage, 5 cents. 


Bradley’s Water Colors 


The original standards of color—the acknowledged standard 
of quality. The most used and best made for school use. In 
cakes, pans, and tubes. 


Every teacher should have a copy of the Bradley Catalogue of Primary and 
Kindergarten Supplies, Drawing Materials, Water Colors, etc. Write for one. 


FOR ART WORK 


Marshall’s Color Studies 
By Laura E. MARSHALL 

These artistic reproductions of Studies from Nature, done with 
the Bradley “Standard” Water Colors, are excellent types for 
students to have before them. They are correct in drawing and 
true to nature in coloring. 

Ser No. 1, 12 StupiEs — Flowers, 
Fruits, and Vegetables. Size 6x09. 

Per set, $0.75 
Set No, 2, 6 StuprEs—Flowers. Size 


QOX12. , Per set, $0.75 
Pose Drawings of Children 


By Bess B, CLEAVELAND 

A set of brush and ink drawings, con- 
sisting of ten sketches of boys and girls, 
suggesting things in which they are inter- 
ested and giving ideas for simple, natural 
poses. They have been prepared with 
especial reference to school conditions 
and school work, and as a help to a 
better conception of pose drawing on the 
part of both teachers and pupils, this 
set of sketches will be found invaluable. 
The drawings are simple and forceful in treatment with little 
detail, and large enough to be readily seen from all parts of the 
room. ‘Ten plates, in folder, per set, $0.50; postage, 14 cents. 





Bradley’s Construction Papers 
A new line of beautiful tinted papers for drawing, construction 
and mounting. Made in fifteen colors. Send for unique sample 
book and prices. 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


New York Boston 


Philadelphia 


Atlanta San Francisco 





TO OUR READERS—If you are at all interested in the announcements of our advertisers, and most of them can hope only to get you interested by thelr 
necessarily meagre announcement, give them a chance to tell their story in full by writing them; and do it now. 
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Editor’s Page 


Address Epiror, Primary EDUCATION, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


T is with deep regret that we learn of the death of Mrs. Eva D. Kellogg, formerly editor of this 


magazine. 


The news comes to us too late for extended comment in this issue, but Mrs. 


Kellogg’s success as an editor was too widely known to require comment. 
For fifteen years she conducted Primary EpucaTIon with a skill and a keen perception of the 


needs of teachers that won her the admiration and respect of all who are interested in the education 
of little children. 

Although ill health obliged Mrs. Kellogg to sever her connection with this magazine some time 
ago, she is warmly remembered by hosts of readers and friends, who will hear of her death with a 
sense of personal loss. 


What to Avoid 


Thanksgiving again. At least there is no lack of material 
for the harvest festival, and a teacher can hardly fail to 
make her room and her lessons and exercises more or: less 
attractive with all the wealth of resources about her. There 
is some danger, however, of overdoing these special days 
and seasons on the sentimental side. Even little children 
are gifted with a deal of sturdy common sense, and we have 
to remember that they have little feeling for the pathetic, 
and far less for spiritual values. Our exercise must have a 
certain dignity, and, though adapted to childish minds, they 
need not be too “childish” in character. ‘‘I well remember,” 
says Arthur Christopher Benson, “the dislike I felt as a child 
to being made to sing children’s hymns. I did not like to 
sing ‘We are but little children weak,’ because I did not feel 
weak, and I did not wish to be reminded that I was; still 
more offensive was being made to sing about my ‘little hands.’ 
I did not think them little, and I did not see why they should 
be made the subject for general remarks.” I am reminded 
of this sometimes when I hear the songs and ‘‘pieces”’ ar- 
ranged for children. Even the little tots have, or ought to 
have, a sturdy self-respect, and are more conscious of their 
power than of their weakness and innocence. We may be 
charmed by the latter if we will, but do not let us force them 
to sentimentalize over it. They would much rather imagine 
themselves heroes or Indian chiefs, than innocent young 
lambs, or ministering angels to the afflicted, and if we are 
wise we shall remember the fact in planning our special ob- 
servances. 





An Important Distinction 


There is one gift of insight that every teacher must pos- 
sess if her work is to be effective. She must be able to ap- 
preciate the difference, often extremely subtle, between the work 
of the child who has really. tried, and that of one who makes 
no effort, though he is naturally bright enough to more or less 
conceal the fact. A deep and vital sympathy with children 
often supplies this insight, but there are many otherwise 
excellent teachers who are somewhat obtuse in this matter. 
I can remember hearing one of them ridicule a little girl for 
a stupid recitation, until the child was rendered absolutely 
speechless. Although timid and dull, she was one of the 
most faithful little souls alive, and had tried her hardest. 
The teacher was not naturally cruel; she would have ac- 


corded the brightest child in the room the same treatment i 





he had made a blunder. She was a very clever woman and, 
in most respects, an excellent teacher, but she had not the 
sympathetic insight which should have led her to praise 
rather than blame the effort this little girl was making. In 
the case of older students this obtuseness, though still un- 
fortunate, would not have mattered so much. But in a 
primary teacher it was a grave fault. A teacher with very 
slender intellectual resources, but with an instinct for under- 
standing the motives and impulses of the unformed minds 
in her charge, will prove far more effective and plant her chil- 
dren’s feet more firmly on the ladder of learning, than will 
a more brilliant person lacking it. 

Indeed, a profound knowledge of the subject, desirable 
as it is, is comparatively unimportant in dealing with little 
children. A somewhat ignorant woman, given the right 
temperament, and the knack of clear and animated state- 
ment often makes, as someone phrases it, a “scandalously 
effective teacher.” If knowledge be added without detract- 





ing from these other qualities, she is an ideal one. Surely 
there ought to be no other kind in primary rooms. 
What Are You Going to Do? 

The Lincoln centenary is before us, teachers. How are 


we going to make it interesting or at all intelligible to the 
smaller tots? Some of you have written asking me not to 
forget to give you some help, but not one has offered me a 
suggestion. Now, Primary EDUCATION will have plenty of 
helpful material on the subject next January, you may be 
very sure, but meanwhile if any of you have thought of the 
subject, and evolved a plan, will you not send it to me? I 
do not want long entertainments or exercises, but brief sug- 
gestions that will help us to make the day have some signi- 
ficance, however simple, in the primary room. All copy of 
this kind will be needed by November 20. 





Helping One Another 


Have you any good suggestions that have worked well 
in your own school-room? Iam sure your note-books are 
full of bright ideas that would lighten the labors of some 
other teacher immensely. Then will you not send them to 
us for the Helping One Another Page? \The devices must 
have a real relation to the school program, not be mere time 
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killers, and they must be something that 
you have yourself tried and proved to be 

Below are some or the books 
that I shall be glad to send you in 
return: 


PLANS AND METHODS 

BLACKBOARD DRAWINGS FOR Every MONTH 
OF THE SCHOOL-YEAR 

THE Hanpy Book or QUOTATIONS 

GRADED Memory SELEcTIONS (Cloth) 

PORTFOLIO OF Brrps 

* PORTFOLIO OF ANIMAL LIFE 

PORTFOLIO OF CATS AND KITTENS 

SUTHERLAND’S LANGUAGE LESSONS 

MANUAL TRAINING 


Or, a copy of any of our Annotated Shake- 
speare’s Plays. Full cloth—as follows: 


MAcBETH Kinc JOHN 
MERCHANT OF VENICE KiNG RicHARD II 
TWELFTH NIGHT CoRIOLANUS 
Henry VIII Kinc HENRY V 
THE TEMPEST Kinc LEAR 
MipsuMMER NIGHT’S CYMBERLINE 
DREAM Kine Ricwarp III 
As You LIke It OTHELLO 
JuLius CAESAR ROMEO AND JULIET 


HAMLET 





Notes 


—A new era in education for commercial 
life in America is marked by the opening on 
October 1 of the School of Business Ad- 
ministration at Harvard University for post- 
graduates only. That is, in order to enter 
this school it will be necessary to have the 
bachelor’s degree, the conditions being the 
same as those for entering Harvard Law 
School. The new course will lead to the 
degree of “Master of Business Adminis- 
tration.” Part of the first-year course is 
elective and all of the second, but they must 
be chosen with reference to a definite plan. 
Some of the important courses are: Princi- 
ples of accounting, profit, loss, and valua- 
tion, corporation, statistics, economic re- 
sources, commercial law, and finance, 
transportation and insurance. Provision 
will be made for the employment of students 
during the summer in the first and second 
years in the lines they intend to enter. The 
hope and intention of the founders of this 
school is to elevate business administration 
to the rank of a learned profession. 


— An interesting article in a recent is- 
sue of Education says that successful ex- 
periments are being made in a number of 
cities of the country in the direction of more 
flexible grading of pupils in the schools. 
It is stated that distinct progress has been 
made in Worcester, St. Louis, and Elizabeth, 
New Jersey. Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
has for a number of years followed a very 
flexible plan in its system of grading, with 
the result that 7 per cent of the pupils com- 
plete the elementary course in four years. 
Only 15 per cent of the pupils enrolled 
required seven years to complete the course. 
It is stated that an experiment in flexible 
grading has been made in the Lawrence 
high school with a result that the number 
of failures at the end of the first half year 
was reduced over 50 per cent. It is claimed 
that the pupils who work rapidly accom- 
plish more than heretofore, while the pupils 
who work more slowly do as much as they 
ever did, and they do it in a better way. 











Money for Teachers 
in Spare Time 


If you desire to help your pupils secure good positions when 
they leave school you can do so with great profit to yourself by 
becoming a member of the Technical Education Commission. 


You know that if there is any one time when pupils most need the advice 
and encouragement that a teacher alone can give, it is when they are about to 
leave school. By advising them what lines of work to pursue; by helping 
them actually secure the special training that will bring them a good salary at 
the start, you can render your pupils a service that will be lasting in its mone- 
tary value to them. 


By accepting the appointment to membership now offered, you can 
increase your income by helping your pupils become experts, while still at 
school, in any of the following occupations that ensure good salaries at the 
outset: 


Mechanical Drawing; Architecture; Chemistry; Electricity ; 
Stenography; Bookkeeping; Surveying and Mapping; 
Stationary Engineering; Advertising; Show Card Writing; 


Sign Painting; Plumbing and Gas Fitting; Telegraphy; Illus- 
trating; Designing. 


An Opportunity for Teachers 


The Commission will pay you for your help. The work, which is easy, 
can be done in spare time. It will not interfere with your teaching or with 
pupils’ present studies. Consider the advantages: Advancement for your 
pupils, profit for you—to say nothing of the great satisfaction that comes of 
being a financial help to pupils after they leave school. 


This is an opportunity worth grasping. To learn all about it—of the 


advantages for you and your pupils—write for full information. 


Give name 
of your school and the grade you teach. 
« - . 


THE TECHNICAL EDUCATION COMMISSION 
Box 1084, Scranton, Pa. 











FREE = 


A Flag For Your School 
TEACHERS Ssicivactnticm's'tesiine 3ereverenes P 


and love. Stimulate that patriotism that ~* 
smoulders in the heart of every American-BSern ild. Be Ee 
Patriotic. Don’t botherthe Board. Get creditfor som yourself / 
By our plan you can secure for your school without cost to f 
Aral See ee 5x8 oa Bunting -- ey a = - both sides, latest regulation as to 
Des, etc., fo or or outdoor use; war no e and guaranteed as represented. 
retail store, this flag would cost you from Be .50 to 68.00 or'more. - — So 
and we will send you postpaid 35 of our Emblematic Fla. 
Washington E Write us Buttons in the handsome National colors. Let the children dis: 
and Lincoin E pose of them for ten cents each—they will do it over night and be glad of the 
Pictures . . opportunity.‘ Send us the proceeds and we will send you in return the above de- 
scribed Flag all charges prepaid. Do this now and you will instill patriot- 
ism and make the pupils proud of their teacher, their school and their country. 
wary teacher should send us their name and address and secure @ 
beautiful flag free. We will then place you in a position to earn extra money 
by writing a few letters for us to other teachers. Write today for Buttons, we 
will send them postpaid and you are not out one penny. 
ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “WASHINGTON” 
AND “LINCOLN’’ ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 
We furnish them suitable for schools, 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo co:ors, 
we ree apy e 1%-inech ay YY proware hem on thesame plan asthe 
e 0 send us e when 80 e 
either Washington's or Lincotn’s picture securely packed and ex ae ata ts —_ 


tion. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln buttons or the buttons. 
state kind of buttons you desire us to send ’ — 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., 107 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 
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Our Supplement 


The subject in this issue of our Farm series of friezes is 
“The Turkey.” 


DIRECTIONS 
For Crayon Work 

t Place or draw a groundwork or tint of blue over the 
picture wherever blue, green or brown is seen; that is, over 
all the picture except the head and tip of tail of turkey, the 
pumpkins, and the yellow and red of the sunflower. 

2 Place a tint of yellow over the blue in all parts that show 
green, as well as on the pumpkins, and the petals of the sun- 
flower. Do not put any yellow on the bars, or on the stalks of 
the sunflowers. 

3 Place a tint of red on the bars in the field and on the 
stalks and centre of the sunflowers. As a blue tint has 
already been placed over the bars and stalks these will now 
show brown, red, and blue making brown. Touch of red 
over turkey as shown. When the color work is completed 


a heavy outline may be drawn in pencil or ink around each 
subject as shown in the sample. 


For Water Color Painting 

It will be better for the pupil to mix his colors on the palette 
of his paint-box before applying them. 

The subject is designed for reproduction on the ordinary 
practice tablet, 6x g inches. By the aid of carbon paper, the 
teacher may trace copies for the children from the outline 
given below, or may reproduce them by means of the hekto- 
graph or other duplicating processes. If preferred, however, 
outline copies printed in light blue on heavy paper may be 
obtained of the Educational Publishing Company; price, 
15 cents per dozen, and ro cents for each additional dozen. 

When completed the teacher may take the best pictures, 
trim them through the middle of each sunflower and paste 
together, making a continuous “repeat” border or frieze, as 
shown at the top of this page. 


SEE FURTHER INSTRUCTIONS AND SUBJECTS |. AND Il. IN THE SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER ISSUES 
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Smooth Pointed Pens 


Spencerian Pens glide over paper with 
absolute ease to the writer’s hand. Perfect 
shape for holding and feeding ink, smooth 
points and the —_ degree of elasticity 

make 


— 
SPENCERIAN 


Steel Pens 


the best for every purpose of a pen. A 
sample card of 12, all different, sent free 
for 6 cents postage. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 349 Broaoway, New York 


hice 


STENCILS 


READ .THE WHOLE LIST 























Blackboard Stencils on strong linen paper. 
Borders—Sunbonnet Babies, Brownies, Holly, 
Goldenrod. Oak Leaves, Maple Leaves, Swallows, 
Kittens, Reindeer, Pumpkins, Turkeys, Rabbits, 
) any and Hatchet, Flags, Roses, Santa, Chicks, 
pes, Bells, Overall Boys, Dutch-Boys, Ivy, Dutch 
Gite, e, Soldiers, Cupids, Lillies, Tulips, each 5 cts. 
lored Chalk Crayons—Very best, on. ld4e. 
Calendars and Large Portraits—Name 
any wanted, each 5cts. Large fancy alphabet, 20c. 
Washington on Horse, Washington and Betsy 
Ross, Log Cabin, Flag, Colonial Relics, Roosevelt on 
Horse, Uncle Sam, Pilgrims Landing, Boys with 
visss. Soldier and Drummer, all large, each 10 cts. 
Santa—Driving Eight Deer, Going Down Chim- 
ney. Filling Stockings, Tree, Fireplace Calendar, A 
rry Christmas, A Happy New Year, Shepherd, 
Cheict Child, Wise Men, Madonna, all large, each,10c. 
Busywork Stencils, ‘Assorted, 
Set of 50 for 25 cts,4x5inches. Set 
of 50 for 35 cts,5x8inches 10Sten- 
a cils onany subject for 10cts. Native 
v Birds, natural size, 15 for 15 cts. 
Blue Stamping Powder—¥% 
({ i pound in cloth bag for 10 cts. 
Program, Roll of Honor or Wek 
come, very fancy, each, 10 cts, 
Order at least 10 cents’ worth and ask for a catalcg 
Please do not send stamps or check. 


All goods sent prepaid by 


JOHN LATTA, Box 16, Cedar Falls, lowa 








COLLEGE-SCHOOL. 
SOCIETY-@-LODGE. 
y 3 lettersor 





Either style, res, and one or two 
colors of enamel, hg in Be. each, Ss. 4 
a doz.; Silver Plated, 10c. each, $1.00 a 
Special designs in Pins or Badges made for any School = ‘So. 
ciety, low prices. Send design for estimate. Catalogue free. 
Bastian Bros.,181 South Ave., Rochester, N.Y. 


BUSY WORK 


Construction Material and School 
Specialties for Primary Grades 
Catalogue free. 


IDEAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING CO. 
6649 Wentworth Avenue - + Chicago, Ill. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dial Recitations, Drills, Sp s, Mono- 
logues, Eng Musical Pieces, Finger = Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holidays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
etc. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67. 


Sliver, 3 
































Chicago 








Notes 


— Under the direction of Superintendent 
Cooley, the Chicago public schools are to 
have a new department, known as the “‘con- 
tinuation schools.” It is an adaptation 
of the German plan for giving boys and 
girls who have to go to work for their living 
a chance to go on with their study in night 
classes. It is planned to give special in- 
struction to 20,000 working boys and girls 
between the ages of 14 and 18 at the public 
expense. Only the English-speaking ones 
will be admitted to these classes, and the 
courses will be directed toward some prac- 
tical trade. 


— Dr. Brumbaugh tells of a Porto Rican 
mother who walked miles each morning 
to take her little boy to the American schocl 
which had just been established. Between 
her cabin and the schoolhouse was a river 
and this she forded with her little boy poised 
upon her head. When she had put him 
down ,at the schoolhouse door she went 
to the grove, near by, to dry her clothing 
and to await the closing of school in the 
evening. The fording was repeated on 
the homeward trip. After the little fellow 
had eaten his supper and had been put to 
bed this devoted mother worked half the 
night to make up for the time lost in taking 
her little one to the American school over 
which floated the American flag. 


— Nathan D. Bill has given the city of 
Springfield, Mass., a six-acre lot for a play- 
ground. In making the gift he says: 
“When I was a boy there were plenty cf 
vacant lots and we had no trouble aftcr 
school or work hours in finding a suitable 
place to play ‘one-old-cat’ and other games. 
To-day conditions, especially in the central 
part of the city, are very different. Chil- 
dren and grown folks find comparatively 
few accessible places for wholesome outdoor 
recreations. I have decided to offer to the 
city of Springfield for a playground a tract 
large enough to set aside a space exclusively 
for little children — say under twelve years 
of age — where they can play without in- 
terference, and have sand heaps, swings, 
wheels, teeter-boards, and simple gymnastic 
apparatus for their exclusive use. I would 
like to see another space set aside with 
similar apparatus for older children, so 
that having a suitable place to work off 
their animal spirits and develop their 
muscles out in the open air, they may grow 
up better citizens, stronger morally and 
physically. I would like to see a baseball 
field laid out, and, if feasible, two — one 
for younger children and the other for older. 
And the grown folks should not be forgotten. 
Provision should be made so that business 
and working men after their days’ labor 
could have opportunity for baseball, cro- 
quet, quoits, and other wholesome sports. 
In winter, the hillside would give a fine 
chance for tobogganing and coasting, and 
separate slides should be maintained fcr 
the younger children, so that the timid oncs 
would not be frightened away. The levcl 
land could perhaps be flooded for a skating 
pond. All these are suggestions as to the 
uses that I would like to see made of the 
tract.” 


PRIMARY 
METHODS 


This course of instruction is a necessity to every 

progressive primary teacher who is ambitious to 

excel in her profession. It 

consists of a series of strong 

lessons on organization, man- 

agement, and methods of 

teaching every branch in the 

first three grades of school. 

The work can be taken most 

advantageously while you are 

teaching, for you can put the 

methods you are learning into 

use in your classes every day 

—your Normal School prac- 

tice classes are always before 

you. Your teaching will be 

stronger and the work easier 

than ever before if you will 

study and apply the princi- 

ples which are developed in 

our Primary Methods. Into 

its lessons no fads are intro- 

duced, neither is any experi- 

menting tolerated; the best 

methods of teaching are sim- 

ply and plainly stated by ex- 

pert primary instructors and 

writers. This course should 

be in the hands of every teacher who needs compe- 
tent, painstaking, sympathetic assistance. 


OTHER COURSES 


New Normal Courses.— Thorough reviews in 24 com- 
mon school and high school branches; one or more subjects con- 
stitute a course of study for ore tuitionfee. Thousands of 
teachers have prepared for higher grade certificates through 
this department of the school; they now teach better schools 
than formerly and receive higher salaries. 

Academic Courses.— Each branch is a thorough, com- 
plete course in itself. 

Business, Shorthand, Typewriting and Pharmacy for those 
preparing for commercial careers. 


DRAW LINES THROUGH SUBJECTS IN WHICH 
YOU ARE INTERESTED. WRITE YOUR NAME ANDO 
ADDRESS BELOW AND MAIL TO THE SCHOOL 


NORMAL DEPT. SrRonc Reviews, 
One OR MORE BRANCHES In A COURSE 


Arithmetic Physics 
Elementary Algebra U. 8. History 
Higher Algebra Civil Government 
Boo 


Plane Geometry at and Methods 
Grammar and Analysis History of Education 
Reading Educational Psychology 
Composition and Rhetoric ne and Hygiene 











Am. and Brit. Literature 

Genera! History Physical phy 
Music Elementary Agriculture 
Drawing Botany 











ACADEMIC DEPT.—Eacn Sussect is a Course 


























Arithmetic Second Year Latin 
Practical Rhetoric 
Rhetoric and English Eng. and Amer. Literature 
Composition Physics 
ture pred a 
Algebra neient 
Geometry ; Med. and Modern History 
Pirst Year Latin United States History 
COMMERCIAL DEPT SPECIAL COURSES 
Business rt cy | 
Shorthand Primary 
Typewriting 
Name 
Aooress 
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INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 


378-384 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 








ITA SINE LITERIS 
MORS EST 
Tue Drxon Com- 
PANY are just as 
particular in regard 
to the printed mat- 
ter they send to 
school people as 
they are in making 
lead pencils. We 
have literature for 
the superintendent, 
the teachers of 


special branches, the grade teacher, and for the pupils 
themselves. 


This pencil literature has been most care- 








fully compiled, from an educational standpoint, and 
will help you to what you need without delay. 1 THE 
Pencit GUIDE, or as some one once called it, “ The 
Book that tells Pencils,’ will be sent to any teacher 
who is interested. ‘| You may use any pencil you like, 
but is it not better to like the pencil you use? 


Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., fms} Sit 








Y _SPANGLES & EMB. MATERIALS. 


SEWING MATERIALS for Schods, 
Canvases, Yarns, Thimbles, Needles, 
a 2 and all fabrics used in Sewing Clasres, 

EVERYTHING YOU CAN THINK OF IN THIS LINE 
that can’ tbe had elsewhere. Send stamps for maillist. Est, 1860, 
PETER BENDER, IMPORTER, 111 EK, 9th ST., N, Y, 


WHOLESALE & RETAIL 
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SUPPLEMENTARY 
READING 


(To be cut and mounted) 


The Gift of the Corn 


Atice E. ALLEN 
(From Hiawatha’s Fasting) 

1 In the Moon of Leaves, when all the 
woods were fresh ‘and green and glad with 
springtime, Hiawatha built a wigwam in the 
forest. 





2 Here for seven days and nights Hiawatha 
fasted and prayed, 
“Not for greater skill in hunting, 

Not for greater craft in fishing, 

Not for triumph in the battle,” 
but that some great blessing might be given 
to the people of earth. 








3 On the first day of his fasting, Hiawatha 
wandered in the leafy wood. All about him 
was the free wild life of the forest. A startled 
deer leaped from the thicket. Near by a 
rabbit burrowed. 
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1o But on the fourth day Hiawatha was 
too weak and tired to go into the forest. As 
he lay in his tent, through the splendor of the 
sunset a youth came toward him. 








11 The youth was tall and straight and 
slender and strong. He wore garments of 
green and yellow. Beautiful green plumes 
fell over his golden hair. 


12 Inthe doorway the youth paused. Long 
he stood and looked at Hiawatha’s thin form 
and pale face. Then he spoke. His voice 
was like the south wind | in the Pines. 


13 “My name,” he said, “is Mondamin. 
I am sent to tell you that your prayer is heard 
and shall be answered. A great blessing shall 
be given to your people.” 











14 As if he was in a dream, Hiawatha 
listened. And the voice went on, “But only 
by struggle and labor shall you gain what you 
ask. 

“*Rise up from your bed of branches, 
Rise, O youth, and wrestle with me.’”’ 





4 Overhead a pheasant drummed. A 
bushy-tailed squirrel rattled his little hoard 
of nuts. Pigeons built their nests in the tall 
pines. 

“Whirring, wailing far above him,” 
wild geese flew northward | in great flocks. 


5 “Master of Life,” cried Hiawatha, ‘“‘ The 
lives of my people cannot depend on these 
things.” Then he went back to his lodge 
and prayed that some great good might be 
given to his people. 


6 On the second day Hiawatha went into 
the meadow. Here he wandered slowly along 
the river’s brink. All about him the air was 
sweet with the fragrance of growing things. 





7 About him, he saw rice, blueberries, 
gooseberries, and strawberries. Over the al- 
ders twisted and tangled wild grape vines. 
But all these would not feed the people. So 
again Hiawatha went back to his lodge and 
prayed. 


8 On the third day Hiawatha sat by the 
lake in the forest. Through its clear waters 
fish darted like sunbeams — sturgeon, pike, 
herring, and crawfish. 


‘cried Hiawatha, 


9 “Great Master ot Life,” 


“must our lives depend on these things?” 
And again, sadly, he went back to his lodge 
and prayed. 





15 Weak and faint and tired, Hiawatha 
sprang to his feet. And as soon as he touched 
the youth a strange thing happened. New 
strength and hope and life and courage came 
to him. And the longer he wrestled the 
stronger he grew. 





16 Long Hiawatha and Mondamin wrestled. 
The glory of the sunset passed. The night 
grew dark and still. ‘Enough for to-night,” 
cried Mondamin. “To-morrow at sunset I 
will return.” 





17 Like mist or dew in the sunshine, Mon- 
damin vanished. But the next night and the 
next he came back. And through the purple 
twilight Hiawatha wrestled with him. 





18 ‘Tall and beautiful he stood there, 
In his garments green and yellow, 
To and fro his plumes above him 
Waved and nodded with his breathing 
And the sweat of the encounter 
Stood like drops of dew upon him.” 


19 Then Mondamin cried, “O Hiawatha, 
three times have you wrestled with me. And 
to-morrow night you shall win. Then 





“** Make a bed for me to lie in 
Where the rain may fall upon me, 
Where the sun may come and warm me. 
(Continued on page 458) 
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Itisa legitimate and helpful business. 





A Directory of Leading Teachers’ Agencies 


“An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 


private schools, have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 


“The rigbt teacher in the rigbt position means the bigbest success for botb teacber and scbool.”’ 


‘ 


Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 











ins 





y, 





Notes 


— The reports of the commission of edu- 
cation are to be brought up to date, thanks 
to the industry of the department and an 
increased appropriation of $20,000. 


— An order has been issued in San Fran- 
cisco requiring that pupils must not ex- 
change pencils. This is done for the pur- 
pose of stamping out the bubonic plague. 
Not only must pencils not be exchanged, 
but the order extends also to books. ‘Teach- 
ers who do not respect the order have been 
threatened with arrest and punishment. 


— Supt. W. N. Clifford, of Council Bluffs, 
resigned his position and accepted a place 
as head of the Department of Commerce 
in the Southern Manual Training School, 
in Philadelphia. Mr. Clifford has made 
a s udy of commercial geography, and the 
position which he has accepted is just such 
a one as he has been looking for for several 
years. In addition to this work he will 
also do detail work for the United States 
Forestry Department. 


— Superintendent Van Sickle of Balti- 
more says in his annual report that we have 
not in our schools provided as well for our 
girls as for our boys. Under present con- 
ditions a boy who graduates from a high 
school can at once engage in a remunera- 
tive employment in a number of occupa- 
tions, while there is nothing for the girl but 
stenography and typewriting. Superinten- 
dent Van Sickle suggests that girls should 
be given technical training in a polytechnic 
institute, in the same way that boys are. 
He says greater attention should be given 
to household economics, the purpose of 
which should be to apply scientific principles 
to the detailed affairs of daily life. 





THE COMIC SUPPLEMENT 


The International Kindergarten Union 
representing ten thousand kindergartners’ 
is making a raid on the idiotic comic sup- 
plements of the Sunday papers. It will be 
interesting to see what influence the unicn 
can command in this warfare. The comic 
supplement is so crude and rude that it 
would not seem to need much of an attack, 
but true it is that children are often crazy 
over it. It might be well for the kinder- 
gartners and the teachers to eliminate this 
passion for the comic supplement by creat- 
ing a relish for something better. The 
Sunday paper costs $2.50. This would 
buy several most attractive little books 
that could be kept the year through. The 
great impeachment of the comic supple- 
ment is that even the child discards it as 
soon as he has taken a good look at it. 

— Journal of Education 





Eastern Teachers’ Agency 
ESTABLISHED i890. 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Ass’t. Manager. 


SO Brorfieida Street, Boston. 


The time to be registered with an agency ts ali the time. 
has filled these positions in public and private schcols 


SYRACUSE TEACHERS’ AGENC extending its operations from the Atlantic sea board ‘o 


Pacific, Manual Training. $600, Travelin, “- anions, A Se, Principals, $1200, Assistants, $800, Langues 

$1600, Physical Culture, $650, Grammar, rimary, Music, Governesses, $500, Drawing, 

Domestic Science, $700. Kindergarten, $500, Critte. $1200, ah ~~] $1200, Elocution, ~ 
NOAH LEONARD, Ph.D., Manager, 4, The Hier, Dept. F. 


SYRACUSE CORRESPONDENCE S@OCHOOL 


TEACHERS fear no examinations after taking our DRILL COURSE by mail. We prepare for any cer- 
tificate yon want, County, City, State EXAMINATIONS. CUURSES in all subjects for civtl service, kinder- 
garten, bome study. 50.000 Students. 

NOAH LEONARD, A.M., Manager, The Hier, Dept. G, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help. 


Telephone, Boston, 775-2. 








, Syracuse, N.Y. 

















EDUCATORS 


TELEPHONE 
is valuable in roportion to its 


AN AGENCY influence. If it merely hears 
of vacancies and tells THAT that is something but if 


you about them it is asked to recommend 
a teacher and recommends 


you that is more. ours MeECOMMENDS 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, ©. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 


THE TEACHERS’ CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATION OF WEW ENGLAND, 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 
8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. REGISTER NOW. 


THE FisK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 
Agency Manual! sent free to any address. 
203 Michigan Ave., Chicago. 1200 Williams Ave., Portiand. 


Established 1897 


Send for Circular 
Portland, Me., office 
now combined with 


soa EXCHANGE 


101A TREMONT STREET, BOSTON, MASS, 




















4 Ashburton Pi., Boston. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 414 Century Bidg. | Minneapolis. 415 Studio Bldg., Berkeley. 
1505 Penn. Ave., Washington. 405 Cooper Buil. ling, Denver. Douglas Bidg., Los Angeles. 
313 Rookery Block, Seton. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 


™ TEAGHER’S EXCHANGE “ “20's0; 


120 Boylston St. 
RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 
other teachers to colleges, pub- 


"< Pratt Teachers’ Agency s'2svemc 


Receives at all seasons many calls for primary and grammar a, rhe wg 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager : - 70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
~No use to specify. We have them in large numbers, 


\ ACANCIE from all parts of the country, in all kinds of schools 


and for all kinds of teachers, from the Kindergarten to the College President, from $40 a month 
to $5000 a year. Write now and get in line. Twenty-third Year Book free. Address 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager 378 Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


° OLDEST AND BEST KNOWN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 353 Wifth Avenue. Entrance #4th Street 
Establish 1855 New York 








Recommends college and nor- 
mal graduates, specialists and 











SCHERMERHORN 





TEACHERS’ 
i OS a oi ¢ 
1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
CHICAGO 


BREWER 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 


POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 
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(Continued from page 456) 

20 “‘ ‘Strip these garments green and yellow, 
Strip this nodding plumage from me, 
Lay me in the earth and make it 
Soft and loose and light about me, 
Till I wake and start and quicken, 
Till I leap into the sunshine.’”’ 





-21 On the seventh day of his fasting, 
Hiawatha lay in his lodge. He was too ill 
and weak to rise. 
‘And behold — the young Mondamin, 
With his soft and shining tresses, 
With his garments green and yellow 
Stood and beckoned at the doorway.” 


22 Slowly, as if in his sleep, Hiawatha 
staggered toward Mondamin. And at the 
first touch, all his weakness left him. His 
arm grew strong, his heart sure and glad. 
Long and bravely he wrestled. And at last he 
won. 





23 Before him, breathless and lifeless, lay 
Mondamin. And as he had been told to do, 
Hiawatha stripped off Mondamin’s torn gar- 
ments and faded plumes, and laid him in the 
earth. 





24. Day by day Hiawatha watched the spot, 
“Till at last a small green feather 

From the earth shot slowly upward. 

Then another and another, 

And before the summer ended, 

Stood the maize in all its beauty, 

With its shining robes about it, 

And its long, soft yellow tresses.”’ 





25 Hiawatha looked at the growing corn. 
It-was tall and straight and slender and strong. 
Its leaves and husks were green. And its silk 
was soft and golden. 


26 “It is Mondamin!”’ cried Hiawatha in 
great joy. ‘And even as I wrestled with him, 
so shall my people wrestle with the corn. 
And when they have cut it down, it shall be 
their food. And both labor and food shall be 


a blessing.” 





27 Still later, the autumn 

“‘Changed the long green leaves to yellow 
And the soft and juicy kernels 
Grew like wampum hard and yellow. 
Then the ripened ears were gathered, 
Stripped the withered husks from off them 
As he once had stripped the wrestler.” 





28 Then Hiawatha called together all his 
people. He told them the story of his strug- 
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gle. They made a great Thanksgiving Feast, 
called the Feast of Mondamin. And all the 
people gave thanks for the gift of the corn. 





The First Thanksgiving 


A Cut-up Story For LITTLE FoLks 
ALIcE Cook FULLER 


1. Just three hundred years ago the Pil- 
grims, who made the first Thanksgiving, left 
England and went to Holland. 





2 They wanted to serve God as they 
thought right, and the King of England wanted 
all of them to do as he thought right. So they 
went away to another country. 





3 They stayed here for about twelve years. 
Then they became dissatisfied, and made up 
their minds to come to America. 





4 They came ina ship called the Mayflower. 





5 There were one hundred and one of them. 
They landed at Plymouth in cold December. 





6 They built houses, a church, and a 
hospital. Many of the people were sick and 
the people had very little to eat. 

7 At one time they had but five grains of 
corn each day, for each person to eat. 


8 The Indians gave them corn to plant, 
and the next year they had good crops. 





g They were so thankful for God’s good- 
ness to them, in giving them enough to eat, 
that they set apart a time to give thanks to 
Him. 

10 They made a feast, and invited the 
Indians to come. The Thanksgiving dinner 
table held many wild turkeys, roasted. 





11 Cranberries grew wild in the _ bogs. 
So they had cranberries with their turkey just 
as we do. 


12 They also had a kind of bread made of 


corn. 








13 One of the Indians brought popcorn 
to the feast. It was the first popcorn that the 
Pilgrims had ever seen. The Indians called 
it “the corn that blossoms.” 





14 The thanksgiving and feasting lasted 
three days. 

15 This was the first Thanksgiving Day. 
We still have our Thanksgiving Day. It is 


always on the last Thursday in November. 
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Notes 


— At a recent conference at Andrew Car- 
negie’s home, in Scotland, plans were made 
for the completion of the Carnegie Techni- 
cal School at Pittsburg on a colossal scale. 
Carnegie authorized the expenditure of 
$10,000,000 more, and plans to make it the 
greatest school in the world —his real 
monument. The Carnegie schools are now 
caring for 1200 students, and are found*to 
be altogether inadequate to the demands. 


— Dr. W. S. Cornell has an article in 
the Psychological Clinic on “Mentally 
Defective Children in the Public Schools.”’ 
His work is based upon personal investiga- 
ions made in pursuit of his official duties 
is a school medical inspector of Philadel- 
phia. He finds that there are four dis- 
tinct groups of children: (1) children who 
are apparently mentally defective, but are 
really only undeveloped because of poor 
general health, poor eyesight, or improper 
home surroundings; (2) dull children; (3) 
backward children, and (4) feeble-minded 
children. He compares ‘dull children 
with bright children with respect to 
their physical defects, and finds that while 
70 to 85 per cent of the bright children 
have no defects, only 44 to 60 per cent of the 
lull children are without such defects. 
About 10 per cent of the bright children 
nave nose and throat defects, and very 
nearly 39 per cent of dull children have 
such defects. He calls attention to the 
large number of feeble-minded children 
in the public schools. He estimates that 
o.1 per cent of the children in the public 
schools are actually feeble-minded, 0.5 to 
1 per cent are truly backward, and about 
10 per cent are dull. 





AN INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
GOOD PRIMARY TEACHERS 

The great majority of teachers prepare 
themselves for grade work, which results 
in very strong competition for desirable 
positions. We do not understand why 
more do not equip themselves thoroughly 
to teach the primary grades, for well- 
qualified primary teachers are not numer- 
ous enough to supply the demand. 

Most teachers who desire to get out of 
the grades endeavor to reach high school 
positions. Tlcre the field is crowded, too, 
whereas in the other direction the competi- 
tion is less keen, the salaries are as good 
sometimes better — and the work, to the 
competent teacher, is no more exacting. 
There is something unusually attractive 
in the thought —a better school than you 
now have, a better salary, less professional 
competition, residence in a good town 
and other advantages which must appeal 
to any teacher. 

We advise you to investigate the matter 
by writing to the well-known Interstate 
School of Correspondence of Chicago, 
stating your present teaching conditions 
and telling its officers what position you 
would like to reach by hard study. Your 
attention has doubtless been. directed many 
times to its advertisement in the pages of 
this journal. We cordially recommend the 


Interstate courses and management. 





DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
(Continued from Page 457) 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 
HARLAN P. FRENCH, - 81 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


The South Dakota Teachers’ Agency 


Is the best medium through which to Obtain Positions in 
the South Dakota Schools. Write 9d Blanks. Address 


THE JOURNAL OF EDUCATION - - Madison, South Dakota 


INTERNATIONAL TEACHERS AGENCY 


Information Concerning Teachers and Positions Conscientiously Furnished 
A Specialty of Primary and Kindergarten Departments 


EVA B. WHITMORE, Manager, 6 East Madison Street, CHICACO. 

















An agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


CALIFORNIA TEACHERS’ ACENCY 


LOS ANGELES  On¢ fee fortwooffices peRKELEY 
The great oe of the west, established 1889. Normal and College —— wanted. 








v4 


The New Kenmore 


ALBANY, N. Y. 








PITTSBURG, PENN. 


HOTEL 
SCHENLEY 


Surrounded by three acres of lawn and gardens, 
away from the noise and smoke. 


Absolutely Fireproof 


Visitors from all over the country are 
to Pittsburg by that great gift of A. 


attracted 

Carnegie, 

THE CARNEGIE TECHNICAL SCHOOL 
AND INSTITUTE 





To see that alone is worth a trip to Pittsburg. 
The Schenley Hotel is opposite this National 
Work of Art. 
nished free of charge. 


One of the Best Hotels in the City 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Rooms for Business Meetings fur- 





$50,000 SPENT ON INPROVENENTS 


$1.50 and Upwards 


150 Rooms with Shower and Tub Baths; 175 
Rovums with hot and cold ruuning water; ‘Tele- 


Wire or write us at once, 
and we will reserve rooms for you. 
attractive Hotel in Pennsylvania. 


The Schenley is the Waldorf-Astoria of 


The most 


sburg. 
phone in every rcom. Special attention paid Pitt g 
oy SSullding. ‘Theatres Special rates will be made for parties of ten or 
and Union Station. 7 over, to Schools and Universities and Library 


J. A. OAKS 


Also LAKESIDE HOTEL, Modern Summer Re- . 
sort, with all Improvements. Situated at 
Thompson’s Lake, Helderberg Mountains, N.Y. 
Altitude 1650 feet. Seventeen miles from Albany. 


Institutions. Guides furnished free of charge. 
Send for Booklet 


JAMES RILEY, 


Proprietor and Manager 


WRITE FOR DESCRIPTIVE BOOKLET 


A FREE LIBRARY 
FOR YOUR SCHOOL 


Why not let the children present the School with a small Library? 
It will not cost them anything, and they will enjoy the undertaking, 
if you will show them how. Send to-day for 100 Hawthorne 
Library Certificates (free) and full information. 




















I beg to acknowledge receipt of the eight packages of books ordered by this school 
district for the school library. I much appreciate the care and promptitude with which 
you carried out the order. I may say that the books serve their purpose to the fullest extent 
and should form part of every school library. I highly recommend your Hawthorne 
Certificate Method to every teacher of a public school, and have alre ady done so when 
the opportunity was afforded. J. W. BowLey, Creeford, Man. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COPPANY 


228 Wabash Ave. ‘18 EB. 17th St. 50 Bromfield St. 717 Market St. 16 Trinity Ave. 
Chicago New York Boston San Francisce Atlanta 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Thanksgiving Entertainment 


Atice E. ALLEN 
(All rights reserved) 


The Polka Dots and the Wish-bones 


The Polka Dots are six of the smallest girls and boys. They wear 
any quaint, comic costume of any color on which are fastened large 
polka dots of a contrasting color. (They may be cut from paper. 
fe — Dot girls carry sunbonnets; the boys, caps. (All polka 

otted.) 

The Wish-bonés are six children, each wearing small pointed cap, 
with large wire wish-bone a-top. Each carries, also, real or wire wish- 
bone. 

In center of stage is a small table set with tiny dishes. 
center hangs a large wish-bone. Add as many Th 
as convenient. 

To music of “Auld Lang Syne,’ the Polka Dots trot gaily to stage, 
each carrying his bonnet or cap. They sing as follows. (Music of 
“Auld Lang Syne” must be adapted slightly here and there to fit 


words.) 
The Polka Dots (taking places) 
Some funny little folks there are 
So fond of wearing spots, 
That here and there and everywhere 
They’re called the Polka Dots. 


Over the 
anksgiving touches 


Chorus 
(With a gay little jig) 


Put on your best three-cornered smile, 
And dance a gay jig-trot, 

Wish on the spot, and like as not, 
Yow'll be a Polka Dot. 


(Setting table) 
Thanksgiving Day, the Polka Dots, 
As prompt as they were able 
At half-past noon, with cup and spoon, 
They set their little table. 


Chorus 
(Sitting down at table) 
The Polka Dots, they numbered six, 
Oh, had they only known — 
It seems quite sad — their turkey had 
But only one wish-bone! 
Chorus 


(Three on each side of table, they take hold of ends of wish-bone) 
Then every little Polka Dot 
Tied on a wishing bonnet, 
By hook or crook, the wish-bone took, 
And made a wish upon it. 
Chorus 
(As the wish-bone snaps, to music of “The Campbells are 
Coming,” the Wish-bones, carrying caps, and wish-bones, 
come into view, with long, high, stiff steps. Snapping 
fingers, drumming, doffing caps, etc., as words suggest, 
they sing, marching about table) 


THE WYISH-BONES ARE COMING 


The wish-bones are coming —a snip, a sttip-snap, 
All gaily they’re drumming — a rap-a-tap-tap; 

Each drumming and humming and doffirig his cap — 
The wish-bones are coming —a snip, 4 snip-snap! 


(Take places opposite Polka Dots, who have formed in a line, 
Wish-bones put on caps) 


All gaily hip-hopping, with snip, a snip-snaps, 

The wish-bones are stopping to put on theif caps, 
And wishes are dropping straight into their laps — 
Oh wish — and wish quickly — yout get one perhaps! 


(Wish-bones and Polka Dots face each other and sing as 
follows: in first stanza, with motions of sailing and anchor- 
ing boats, etc.; in second, each wish-bone lifis wish-bone 
high by one end, Polka Dot just opposite him takes other 
end, smiling; in third, wish, and toss wish-bones lightly 
toward audience) 


Ir I Coutp HAve My Wise 


If I could have my wish; 

I’d sail away for the Land of Good Luck, wouldn’t you? 
My boat should be the little new moon, 

By the sign of the star, I’d anchor soon — 

I’d sail and I’d sail, I’d sail and sail — 

In the Land of Good Luck I’d anchor soon — 

Now, wouldn’t you? 


If I could have my wish: 

I’d find the tree where the Wishing Bones grow, wouldn’t 
ou? ; 

And there I’d wish for a whole year through, 

Till every single wish came true — 

I’d wish and I’d wish, and I’d wish and wish 

Till every little wish came true — 

Now, wouldn’t you? 


If I could have mv wish: 

At last, I’d wish to sail home straight away, wouldn’t you? 
I'd land, perhaps, on Thanksgiving Day, 

And oh, the wishes I’d give away! 

I’d give and I’d give, I’d give and give — 

So many good wishes I’d give away — 

Now, wouldn’t you? 





Thanksgiving Exercise 
BessiE F. DopcE 


(For eight children, each reciting one verse and the last in concert) 


First 
I’m thankful for parents, 
Papa and mamma so kind; 
To show I am thankful 
I always must mind. 


Second 
I’m thankful for sister 
And brother so dear, 
And also for friends 
And school-mates here. 


Third 
I’m thankful for home, 
And church, afd school, 
In all we must practise 
The Golden Rule. 


Fourth 
' Y’m thankful for health 
And strength to work, 
When I am well 
I must néver shirk. 


Fijth 
I’m thankful for the san 
That givés us light, 
And-for the moon and stars 
That shine at night. 


(Continued on page 467) 
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Notes 


— The New Jersey state Board of Edu- 
cation has ordered that the young women 
who are graduated from the new normal 
school that opened in Montclair on Sep- 
tember 15, shall teach in the state schools 
for. two years afterwards or refund the cost 
of their education. The tuition at the 
school will be free, but the state wants to 
derive some results from the benefits it 
bestows gratuitously. The rule applies 
to the male students, too, but its provisions 
are especially intended to offset the deser- 
tions from the’ teachers’ ranks because of 
marriage. Upon entering the school the 
pupils must sign a declaration to the effect 
that they will adhere to the rule. 





BURIAL OF TWO THOUSAND 
BIRDS 


A severe storm on the evening of August 
11 killed thousands of birds in Chicago, 
and the schoo! children, vacation though it 
was, picked up the next day more than two 
thousand of these birds near Normal Park. 
The chi'dren were deeply moved by this 
slaughter of the innocents and they gathered 
these birds and dug a huge grave and buried 
them in one grave. The oldest of the boys 
were not more than ten. The children 
sang some bird songs on the occasion. 

— Journal of Education 





ADDRESSING LETTERS 


In order that the number of letters which 
reach the dead letter office from mistakes 
in addresses may be reduced, Postmaster- 
General Meyer has issued a circular letter 
to the postmasters of the United States 
directing them to confer with the school 
authorities as to the practicability of de- 
livering to school children short talks on 
how to address letters, and describing the 
scope of the postal service, the system of 
handling and delivering the mails, the 
classification of mail matter, and the regis- 
tration and money order systems. During 
the last year the post office reports show 
that 13,145,172 pieces of mail matter were 
sent to the dead letter office. 


A WORD TO MOTHERS 
While the advertisements of Mrs. Wins- 
low’s Soothing Syrup state precisely what 
the experienced nurse knew the syrup had 
done and would continue to do for infants, 
there is as much that might be said of what 
it does for mothers. 


In allaying the pain of infants while 
teething it insures to mothers peaceful 
days and restful nights. 


In relieving infants of wind colic it re- 
lieves mothers of one of their main causes 
for anxiety, and as a remedy for diarrhea 
it would seem to be the antidote for all 
maternal fears. 

Hence mothers can enjoy the home circle 
and the outside world as well while their 
infants thrive through the medium of Mrs. 
Winslow’s Soothing Syrup. 

Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 
















































What Will You Give To Be Well 
the past six years. Just think! this means a whole 
and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal expe- 
good to read the reports from my pupils—and I have Rested Nerves? 
I want to help every woman I bring each pupil to symmetri- 
loveliness which health and a which bespeaks culture and re- 


461 
CANNOT tell you how happy Iam that I have been To 

able to bring health and strength to 30,000 women in Have igure, 

city. Itis to my thorough study of anatomy, physiology ° 
Vibrant Health, 

rience before I began my instructions by mail, that I at- : 
tribute my marvelous success. It would do your heart 
done all this by simply studying Nature’s Jaws adapted to the correction of each individual diffi- 
culty. lf vital organs or nerve cente1s are weak, I strengthen them so that each organ doesits work, 
to be perfectly, gloriously cal proportions and I teach her to 
well, with that sweet, personal stand and to walk in an attitude 
wholesome, graceful body finement. A good figure, grace- 
gives—a cultured, self-reliant fully carried, means more than 











woman with a definite pur- 
pose, full of the health and 
vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
A Rested Mother 


a@ pretty face. Nature’s rosy 
cheeks are more beautiful than 
paint or powder. I help youto 


Arise to Your Best! 


The day for drugging the sys 
tem has passed. In the privacy ot 


You can easily remove the 


fat and it 

Too Fleshy? | will stay re- 

moved. I 

have reduced 15,000 women. 
One pupil writes me: 


“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 
unds and I look 15 years younger. I 


your own room, I strengthen the 
A Sweeter muscles and nerves of he vital | 
Organs, lungs an eart and start 
Sweetheart your blood to circulating as it did 
when you wete a child. I teach 


u to breathe so that the blood is 
ully purified, 


You Can Be Well 
Without Drugs 


And the vital strength gained by 
a forceful circulation relieves 
you of such chronic ailments as 








——tt 





Constipation Dullness 
well I want to sh vi ; - cae 
po of breath adhe Gost Cae Torpid Liver Irritability 

“When I began I was rheumatic and con. Indigestion Vervousness 
stipated, my east was weak and my head Rheumatism  Siléeplessness 
dull, and oh dear, Iam ashamed when I think Weaknesses Weak Nerves 
how I used to look! never dreamed it was Catarrh 


all so easy, 1 thought I just had to be fat, I feel 
like stopping every fat woman I see and telling her of 
you.” 


thin, writes me: 

“I just can't tell you how happy Iam. Iamso proud of my 
neck andarms! My busts are rounded out and I have gained 
28 pounds; it has come just where | wanted it and I carry my- 
self like another woman.”’ 

“My old dresses look stylish on me now. I have 
not been constipated since my second lesson and I 
had taken something for years. My liver seems 
to be all right and I haven't a bit of indigestion 
any more, for I sleep likea baby and my serves 
are sorested. I feel so well all the time.” 


* by strengthening whatever or- 
gans or nerves are weak. 

1 wish I could put sufficient 
emphasis into these words to 
make you realize that you do 
not need to be ill, but that you 
can be a buoyant, vivacious, at- 
tractive woman in return for 
Just afew minutes’ care each 

day in your own home. 
Individual Instruction— 
I give each papil the 
individual ,confidential 
treatment which her 
case demands, My in- 
formation and 

. are entirely free. 
A CORSET (6 NOT NEEDED FOR A GOOD FiauRE 


telling me your fauits in health or figure. and 1 will cheerfully tell you whether I can help you. 
I never treat a patient I cannot help. If I cannothelp you I will refer you to the help you need, 


I may need to strengthen 
your stomach, intestines and 
nerves first. A pupil who was 





Write me today 


Send me 10 cents for instructive booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly. 


CHICAGO 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 45, 57 Washington Street, 


Author of “Growth in Stience,” “Character as Expressed in the Body,” Etc. 


f 








—S—— 
Miss Cocrott’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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| columns, it is impossible for them to tell the 
whole story. Write for full information. 


Hall of Fame 5 nes f ~ Botanical] Museum 
New York City Bronx Park, New York City 











(_epucaTionaL PUBLISHERS J 








C SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES +) 


AK SCHUOL AT HUME Get 
Flowers.” 








“Brushwork in 


The publishers announced in this column will be Studies in flat-wash painting, price, 75 cents. 








glad to mail a catalogue of their publications and | Address L. E. Norris, 54 Clayton St., Boston. 
special information in regard to any particular 
publication on thetr list. Write them. 
SEE IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENTS in regular < MISCELLANEOUS ) 


advertising columns of this issue. American Book 
Company. ; 


( SCHOOL BOOKS +) 


SCHOUL LIBRARY BOOKS Largest assortment 
of schoul library books south of New York. Send for 
complete catalogue. Address N. T. Pool, 12 Trinity 
Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


SCHOOL LIBRARY BOOKS FREE Send for par- 
ticulars. Ask for circulars of our Hawthorne Certificate 
method. Educational Publishing Company, Boston, 
New York, Chicago. Address nearest office. 





McCONNELL’S PRIMARY ARITHMETIC 
Chart. This is a Series of Charts, showing the prin- 
ciples of numbers by means of objects, such as butter- 
flies, apples, pears, etc., all lithographed in natural 
colors. Price, with stand, $6.00, Freight prepaid. The 
McConnell School Supply Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 


C ) 


LADY SEWERS wanted to make up shields at 
home; $10 per too; can make two an hour; work sent 
prepaid to reliable women. Send reply entelo for 
information to Universal Co., Dept. 6, Philadelphia, Pa. 











HELP WANTED 

















“THE CHILDREN WERE DELIGHTED 


with the idea, and from the first were enthusiastic.” Miss Thompson writes 2 we 
thus in giving her experience with the use of “‘ Hawthorne Certificates” in securing a free 
library for her school, The full story, told in her own words, is contained in a 16 page 
iflustrated booklet issued by the Educational Publishing Company, Boston, New York, and 
Chicago. It ts sent free. 
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(Continued from page 460) 
Sixth 
I’m thankful for birds, 
And trees, and flowers, 
For the pretty blue sky, 
And clouds, and showers. 


Seventh 
I’m thankful for food, 
And water to drink; 
That I can hear and see 
And talk and think. 


Eighth 
I’m thankful for truth, 
Kindness, and love, 
! And for our God 
f In Heaven above. 
All 
Father in Heaven, 
Hear our little prayer, 

We thank Thee for these blessings 
| And for Thy loving care. 





Thanksgiving Cake 
Maupe M. Grant, Monroe, Mich. 


(A Finger Play for November) 
(Teacher leads. Children imitate. Teacher speaks.) 


We are going to stir up a make-believe Thanksgiving cake 

to-day, and here on our desks before us, we have the pan of 

flour (indicate pan with arms curved), the sifter, the basket 
] of eggs, the butter, the pitcher of milk, the can of baking 
powder, the sugar, the vanilla bottle, a square of chocolate, 
and a deep round tin (indicated with curved arms) in which 

to bake the cake. The oven will be the inside of our desks. 

Now are we ready? Let us take our big pan (indicate pan 


with the hands curved). Put into it a lump of butter. (Le/t 
arm curved for pan, drop in butter with left hand.) 
Now two cups of sugar right on top of the butter. (Right 


hand pours in the sugar.) ‘Take the big spoon and cream it 
; well. All ready? Now for the flour. Set down the pan. 
(Arms curved and resting on desks.) The sifter, please, and 
sift it well. (Sift in flour with right hand.) Now the bak- 
ing powder. (Left hand curved to form the can, and right 
hand as if holding a teaspoon.) Put in two teaspoonfuls. 
Set the pan carefully on the table (arms curved and resting on 
desks). Reach for the bowl and the eggs. Have you an 
| egg-beater? Yes? Well, break four eggs into the bowl. 
(With right hand reach into basket of eggs. Curve hand as 
if holding an egg, crack gently on desk, and with both hands, 
separate shell, and let egg fall into the bowl.) The egg-beater. 
(Pick up imaginary egg-beater. Left hand as if holding 
egg-beater vertical, and right hand turning the handle.) Put 
the beaten eggs into the cake pan. (Hands curved for bowl. 
Tip them a little, and pour out the beaten eggs.) 
The pitcher of milk. (With right hand as if holding a 
j pitcher.) Pour out one cupful, and pour it in the cake. 
Hl (Left hand holds imaginary cup, right hand pours from pitcher.) 
i Now we must stir our cake with the big spoon. (Left arm 
curved to form the pan, and with right hand as if holding a 
spoon, stir round and round.) 
Put in a pinch of salt. (Left arm still curved for the pan, 
scatter in salt with right hand.) 
Set down the pan. (Arms curved and resting on desks.) 
Get the vanilla bottle and the teaspoon. Pour out one 
teaspoonful. (Hold left hand as if with spoon. Pour with 
right hand from bottle.) Drop it in the cake. (With lejt 
hand, drop it in.) 
Now we must stir and stir. 
| right hand as if with spoon, stirs and stirs.) 
Here is our tin all ready and greased. Pour out the cake. 
(Arms curved and elevated as if pouring.) Now we will pop 
it in the oven. (Lean down and put hands in desks.) 





While our cake is baking, we will make the chocolate frost- 
ing. Take the square of chocolate (left hand as if holding 
chocolate) and this knife (index finger of right hand) and cut 
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pieces from the chocolate. (Pretend to scrape chocolate with 
knife.) Put it in this dish, with a cupful offsugar on top. 
(Pour on sugar with right hand curved for a cup.) 

Now set it on the stove (raise dish with both hands, 
and rest on desk) and in a moment our frosting will be ready. 

Peep into the oven. (All look into desks.) Is the cake 
done? Yes? Take it out. (Hands curved as if lifting 
cake.) Careful now, and do not let it burn you. Set it on 
the table. (Arms curved, rest on desks.) 

Take the dish of chocolate. (Left hand curved for dish) 
and this knife (index finger of right hand) and spread on the 
chocolate carefully. (Pretend to spread cake.) 

Now we are through. (Hands and arms curved and ele- 
vated as if holding up a cake.) 

What a beautiful cake! Let us put it on the shelf for 
Thanksgiving Day. 

(Rise and with curved arms put the cake upon a high shelf.) 





Thanksgiving Fears 


Bessiz F. Dop6E 


“A dreadful time is coming,” 
Said Mr. Drake so fat, 

“We are all to be eaten at Thanksgiving, 
I don’t think much of that.” 


“Quack, Quack, Quack!” 
Said waddling Mrs. Duck, 
“T’m very much alarmed, 
I call this hard luck.” 


Mr. Rooster crowed 

“ Cock-a-doodle-doo! 

I think I shall run away, 
If what I hear is true.” 


“Cluck, Cluck, Cluck!” 
Said Mrs. Red Hen, 
“T haven’t been so worried 
Since —I don’t know when.” 


Along came the farmer, 
With his children — one, two, three, 

Saying, “ What shall we have at Thanksgivin: - 
Tell me what it shall be.” 


Not the ducks, dear father, 
Said tender-hearted Jack, 
“Just think how we should miss them 
And their ‘Quack, Quack, Quack!’” 


“The hens will lay eggs 
For us to eat,’ said Flo, 
“And we can’t spare the rooster, 
For none of us can crow.” 


“Oh, don’t have ducks or chickens,” 
Said tiny little Bess, 

“We'd better go to the market, 
And buy a turkey, I guess.” 


So that was what the father did, 
And on Thanksgiving Day, 

He scattered plenty of grain about. 
Moral: Fretting doesn’t pay. 


<== — 
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ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Plays, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 
logues, , Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, Motion 
Songs, Illustrated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow Plays, 
Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for all 
Holi tays, Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up Goods, 
ete. Suitable for all ages and every occasion. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 

T. S. DENISON, Publisher, Dep.67., Chicago 











HOTEL TOURAINE 


BUFFALO, N., Y. 





Delaware Avenue at Chippewa Street 
ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 


250 Rooms with Bath 
and Long Distance Telephone 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
$1.50 per Day Up 


With Bath Connection 
Excellent Music and Grill Room 
C. N. OWEN, Prop. 
SEND FOR BOOKLET 

















HOTEL 


RICHMOND 


17th and H Streets 
WASHINCTON, D. C. 


OPEN ALL THE YEAR 
100 Rooms, 50 Private Baths, American Plan. 
$3 00 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath $1. Additional. 
European Pian, $1.40 Per Day, Upwards; 
With Bath $1.00 Additional. 











A High-class Hotel, conducted for your com- 
fort. Directly on car Ine. Union Station, 
15 miiutes. Capitol, 15 minutes. Shons and 
Theatres, 5 minutes. Two blocks to White 
House and Executive Buildings. Opposite 
Metropolitan Club. 


Summer Season, July to October. 


Wayside Innand cottages. Lake Luzerne, N.Y. 
in the Adirondacks. Switzerland of America. 
45 miautes from Saratoga, Send for Booklet, 


CLIFFORD M. LEWIS, Proprietor 














Notes 


— Announcement is made that the next 
meeting of the National Department of 
Superintendence will be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel in Chicago. This announce- 
ment comes as a result of a recent fire in 
Oklahoma City, in which the leading hotel 
of that city was burned. This reduced 
the hotel accommodations so much that 
the active members of Oklahoma have 
withdrawn their claims for the meeting 
based upon the preference vote at Washing- 
ton. The dates for the meeting of the 
department will be February 23, 24, 25. 





TRADES. SCHOOLS IN NEW YORK 


Announcement is made that through 
the organization of a new Division of Trades 
Schools the New York Education Depart- 
ment is prepared to take up the organiza- 
tion of factory and trades schools with local 
school authorities, commercial or labor or- 
ganizations, or any other citizens of the 
state, who may be interested. All corre- 
spondence upon this subject should be 
addressed to Mr. Arthur D. Dean, Chief 
of Division of Trades Schools, Education 
Department, Albany, N. Y. Where the 
circumstances justify it, Mt. Dean will 
journey to different parts of the State for 
conference with Boards of Education, and 
for the presentation of the theme at meet- 
ings of organizations and citizens; but, 
obviously, this ought not to be asked until 
local discussion has already awakened 
interest, and the attendance of a representa- 
tive of the State department is likely to have 
some concrete result. 

1 The point of this movement is the 
training of workmen in craftsmanship. 

2 It looks to the organization of two 
classes of schools; (a) factory schools, which 
train for work in factories where there are 
many employees who work with much 
machinery; ani (b) érades schools, which 
train for the constructive trades, in which 
the work is essentially individual, and in- 
dependent of machines. 

3. The new schools are to be a part of 
the school system, be subject to its manage- 
ment, and articulate with its other parts, 
but their work is not to be mingled and con- 
fused with the work of other schocls. They 
are to occupy rooms, have courses of work, 
and teachers of their own. 

4 The State will make an allotment cf 
$500 to the Board of Education for each of 
said schools, with not less than 25 pupils, 
maintained for a minimum pericd of 40 
weeks in one school year, and an additicné] 
$200 for each teacher, after the first, «m- 
ployed in such school for the same period 
but only when the requirements cf the 
Education Department as to rooms, equip- 
ment, and qualifications of teachers are 
complied with. For the present year the 
Department will consider applications for 
an equitable allowance of a part of the State 
quota for a less term than 40 weeks. 

It is suggested that Boards of Education 
advise with local commercial and labor 
organizations, and invite expressions from 
the press and from citizens; and that where 
a real demand appears for training in general 
shop work, or in any particular trade, steps 
be taken t> meet it. 





Catarrh 


Invites Consumption 
It weakens the delicate lung tissues, 
deranges the digestive organs, and 
breaks down the general health. 

It often causes headache and dizzi- 
ness, impairs the taste, smell and 
hearing, and affects the voice. 

Being a constitutional disease it re 
quires a constitutional remedy. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Radically and permanently cures. 
Sold by druggists everywhere. 
100 Doses One Dollar. 


ARE YOU A TEACHER? 


Do you need more 
education? Do you 
wish special help in 
any branch? 





Our School offers 
you an opportunity to 
study at home under 
the personal instruc- 
tion of leading pro- 
fessors in our great 
college. 





A. H. Campbell, Ph.D. We teach over one 
Prin. of Normal Department hundred Home Study 
courses, including a Normal Course, a Kinder- 
garten Course and a Course in Primary Methods. 

We have helped hundreds of ambitious 
teachers prepare for better positions and 
higher salaries. 

Write to-day for a free copy of our eighty-page Catalogue 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 33, Springfield, Mass. 


SOLICITORS WANTED 


Solicitors of all ages, ladies, gentlemen and 
children, wanted to introduce our new book of 
Patriotic and Folk-Lore Songs. Thirty-two of 
the grand old songs which will live for all time 
and yet never grow old, with the words and 
music specially arranged. ‘The book has been 
adopted by the Chicago Board of Education, 
and thousands of copies have been sold in this 
city, although it has only been out ten days. 

Sample copy and terms sent 
upon receipt of ten cents 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 
SCHOOL SUPPLIES. ,.coisiiy'afivue 


Contains Reward, Honor, Merit, Souvenir, Report, 
Drawing, Reading, Number. Sewing, Stencil, Busy 
Work Cards, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Marches, 
Entertainment Books and Supplies, Teacher's 
Books, Dictionaries and Supplies, Blackboard and 
Drawing Stencils, Colored Paper, Sticks, Blocks, 
Beads, Tablets. Pegs, Peg Boards. Raffla, Stars 
Numeral Frames, Scissors, Blackboards, Pencil 
Sharpeners, Erasers, Crayons, Maps. Globes, Etc. 
Address A. J. Fouch & Co,, Warren. Pa. 


IN NOVEMBER 
READ THE STORY OF THE 


AMERICAN FLAG 


PATRIOTIC SELECTIONS AND INCIDENTS 
SHOULD BE ON EVERY TEACHER'S DESK 


Price, 5) centa, postpaid 











Mrs. Richard Jackson Barker, Vice- 
president General National Society 
Daughters of the American Revolu- 
tion, writes: 

I take great pleasure in endorsing “ Story 
of the American Flag.” Through my in- 
fluence as Chairman of the School Committee 
of Tiverton, R. I., there is a copy for refer- 


ence on each teacher’s desk in every school 
in our town. 





EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORE BOSTON 
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Patterns for Grade I 
(To be hektographed by the teacher) 


GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 
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Notes 


~= Massachusetts has increased aid to 
towns of less than 500 families for main- 
taining approved high schools from $300 
to $500. 


— Miss Margaret Canty of Milwaukee 
has been appointed primary supervisor of 
the city schools at a salary of $1500 a year. 
This is a new position in Milwaukee. 


— Miss Emma G. Olmstead of the 
School of Pedagogy, University of the City 
of New York, has been elected principal of 
the City Training Sch ol of Springfield, Il. 


— New York City women teachers are 
sure to have their salaries increased soon. 
The Board of Education asked for an extra 
$3,000,000 on purpose for increase of the 
salaries of women. 


— Through the General Education Board 
John D. Rockefeller has offered the Rich- 
mond College, of Richmond, Virginia, 
$150,000, on condition that the Baptists of 
the state raise an additional $350,000, the 
object being the development of the insti- 
tution into a great Baptist university for 
the South. Rockefeller regards Richmond 
as the strategic point for such a college. 


—Mr. Gordon A. Southworth engaged 
with the Teachers’ Exchange October first, 
and can now be consulted by such teachers or 
employers of teachers as desire his advice 
and assistance. As author of Textbooks, 
Mr. Southworth is known throughout the 
country; as Superintendent of the Somer- 
ville Schools, he has always been profoundly 
respected. 

Miss Grace B. Bicknell, an experienced 
teacher in country and high schools, and Mr. 
True W. White, the founder of the Ex- 
change, will continue in the management. 

The policy of the Teachers’ Exchange 
will still be, as announced in its first pro- 
spectus twelve years ayo, ‘‘to serve primarily 
the interests of employers, in the hope of 
thus winning their confidence, and so 
eventually rendering. the best service to 
teachers.” The managers do not claim 
excellence in the arts of advertising, saleman- 
ship, or news-gathering. They do claim 
to know teachers. They investigate can- 
didates thoroughly, judge as trained ex- 
perts, and report honestly. A considerable 
number of principals, superintendents, and 
committees have come to depend regularly 
on this kind of service. The number has 
increased materially in the last two years. 
During the coming year the Exchange will 
be equipped to do a larger amount of work, 
and in a manner more nearly approaching 
the ideal. 





PORTO RICAN SCHOOLS 


Porto Rican schools show the very grati- 
fying attendance of 95,000 pupils at 1575 
schools. A total of 1650 teachers are en- 
gaged in the work of instruction and the 
chool appropriation amounts to $1,429,590. 
These figures show a great advance in the 
fieid of education ynder American adminis- 
tration, 


SILHOUETTE 
| 

















oduced; 


lines in the silhouette being ee ; } 
rice o 


satisfactory to the teacher. 


S FOR STORY WORK 


ELIZA A. [cGUINNESS, Rhode Istand State Critic 


This set of eleven charts consists of a — of SILHOU- 
ETTES, printed in heavy white ledger pa size 19 x = 
inches. ‘These charts are based on STANDA D ‘STORIES 
RHYMES, and are designed to encourage manual mala m 
the lower grades. 

Heretofore paper cutting has not always given satisfaction 
because the children have had NO PATTERN that could be 
seen across the schoolroom. © The cuttings of the teacher have 
meant but little, as the pupils could not easily follow her opera- 
tions with the scissors whe she worked on a small scale; her 
very hands obscuring a view of her work; consequently her 
efforts have not had the desired effect. 

The idea in presenting these sheets has been —to furnish a 
picture LARGE cough for pupils to see—to further the use 
of the scissors on bold but simple lines, and to give the 
teacher something from which she could get results. 





HOW TO USE THEM 


Detach the sheet from the roll as needed; fasten on wall or portable blackboard; call attention to the characteristic 


e the child a sheet of paper and a pair ‘of scissors, and the result will be 


pa Set, $1.00 postpaid. 
J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY 


260 Devonshire Street, Boston 








THANKSGIVING— 
BLACKBOARD STENCILS 





CHRISTMAS—NEW YEAR'S 











I 
2 
3 Turkeys, group 

4 

5 A Merry Christmas 


Day before Thanksgiving 
Pride goes before a fall 


Vegetables, fruit, etc., 


Large size, 25x 36 
SUBJECTS 


6 Fireplace and Stocking Hanging 
7 Old Fashioned Log Cabin in Clearing 
8 Santa Claus and Reindeer 

group g Santa Claus with arms full of toys 


10 Happy New Year 


-_ e<« . ~—< - . ve += wel . aad A =) [ - 
The set of 10 is enough for the three holidays and may be used for several years. 


The set of ten, $1.00 postpaid Sold separately at 15 cents each, postpaid 








“towne 


Complete Alphabet, Fancy 


228 Wabash Ave. 





Chicage New York 


- EXTRA 


Watching for Santa Claus, 20 cents 
New Year Welcome (Angels), 20 cents 


“Christmas Chimes ” 
Me try Christmas in a Wre < s Holly 
‘Happy New Year to You 


DESIGNS 
Size 24x 36 


Santa Claus Going Down Chimney, 20 cents 
Large Design of Santa Claus, 15 cents 


The word “‘ Welcome ” in Wreath of Flowers, very handsome, 10 cents 
Large ‘‘ Welcome” 25 cents Large Spread Eagle, 20 cents 
Small size, 18x 24 Price, 10 cents, 6 for 50 cents 


Pine Cone Design 
Christmas Tree 


Reindeer 








BORDERS 


Price, 10 cents each, 6 for 50 cents 
Holly Leaves and Berries 
Ivy Leaf Pattern 
Oak Leaves and 
Dogwood Leaves and Blossoms 
Anthemion Patte 


6 Blackberry Pattern 
7 Grape Vine Pattern 
Acorns 8 Olive Branch Pattern 
9 Morning Glories 
m 10 Pansy Pattern 


Letters 5 inches’ high, Daisy Pattern. | Price, 20 cents. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18E 17th St. 


50 Bromfield St. 
Boston 


717 Market St. 
San Francisce 


16 Trinity Ave, 
Atlante 
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PRIMARY EDUCATION 


Patterns for Grade I 
GERTRUDE S. MITCHELL 
(Continued) 
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Nay care een Yin na at 
“Be Senivitied Late 


«® fF 


Prof. M. V. O'Shea, sanctus na 


Wisconsin, in ‘a. recent” letter ‘Te! 
marks: ‘‘l have -carried a ieee: 
through the Little Red Hen 






ychological principles mo 
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verbal forms are introd 
a way as to let the ledrner 


Ldpeipeercvcth them tone cltactively 3 


ACTION — 
IMITATION | 
AND FUN 
SERIES 


BY mee | Ls _ PRATT-cHAOWTEK. 














Primers 
I» The Little People’s Sound Primer 
Il. The Little Red Hen 

lil “The Three Pigs... 

qY: The Three Bears 


Advaaved Passes 
I Three . Little ' Kittens — Chicken 
Little  * 
IL Little Red Riding Hood’ 
Il Bow-wow and. Mew-mew ” 


First Renders 


I .-Puss in Boots—Reynard the Fox 
{I * Jack the Giant Killer 
ItL “Hop.o’ My Thumb—Little Tom 
Thumb 
IV. -Jatk and the. Beanstalk Dia- 
; ménds and Toads 


ties iistrated . Cloth 36 cents each 





Educational Publishing Ce. 
‘Boston 
New York ~ Chicago Atlanta 


P. 
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pe ‘ALPHABET. CARDS 


ls DOMINO “NUMBER CARDS 











| rey awe ce 
es ie inde, prepara ya cnt 

-atin, and Language Work. eee 

& eg i : 


; Bach ¥ itsch 9 eke a aan 
deported colors. 299 catds 


Gee Fe) in enve 
oiling price; 15 cents 


Thirteen heavy cardboard sheets. . 
> ¢ach, 36. dominos, with different bomabingcicn, 2 


canbe cut: Very ing y. devised for 
> varied seat work. yori, 25 cents 


14 - PRIMARY ARITHMETIC CARDS 
Printed cn: both. sides, 


“arithmetical signs; “Maéling price, 15 cents 


5 AUGSBURG ACTION DRAWING CARDS. 


A series of four sets of cards ‘represen representing 
Action; and designed to aid in teaching action 
‘drawing in the Primary Grades, 

Set. 1 ~The Action of-Little Men. : 

/ SIL. Phe Action, of the Deer. 

“+ “ TY "The Action of the Horse. 
* IV The Action of the Dog. ~* 
; vi Ses Fo tee foe oe 


6 DRAWING CARDS FOR SEAT work 


Round Fortis. 

“ Things like.a Box.” 
“Things Like-a Cylinder,” 
Like.a Prism,” 


7 HIAWATHA DRAWING AND SEWING 


‘CARDS 
"This set of 16 cards is intended for ,use in 
comnéction with “The Story of Hiawatha,” 
* Stories of the Red’ Children,”’ etc. 
"Price, 25, cents ~ 


8 DOLL OUTLINE CARDS FOR COLOR 
WORK AND DRAWING ~ 
- Sixteen cards, 54x8, with full directions for 
- coloring on each card. _ Price, 25 cents 
9 BIRD OUTLINES FOR COLOR WORK 
+}. Sixteen cards, 54x 8, of common birds, with 
full’ directions for coloring ‘on each. . These 
outline dra’ 


“40 “EASY MEMORY GEMS 


For little folks. A choice sét of yet 
easy Memory Gems, printed on , ‘in neat 
cloth case, Very bows Price, 20 cents 


FOR 


g50° cards. As~’ 
sorted: colors if envelope. 590 figures and 


cards are equally good for ye, ‘cards or’ 


ve Y THE Ri aA! og with. Me. 
cutting) associated with 
=e othe oe Sears 
able ey et in aes 
ee} ‘YOUNG AMERICA’S MANUAL 
_ "The Chilld’s Guide to Patriotiem <-°’ 
: by Jone Ww. y aagay en Su- 
x pr gone Son tex York Os Author of 
The. aig present ah arrange- 


13- STORIES AND POEMS WITH LESSON 
i 


B A’ E:. McGovern, B,S., Professor 
of “Sn Methods; Iowa State Normal 


wonderful: boon to parents, also, and to grade 
teachers as well; for it contains ‘four hundred 
pages of the choicest literature for childten in 
the English language. 

398 Pages Bound inved cloth Price, $1.25 


14° EDUCATIONAL GYMNASTIC PLAY 
For Little Folks 

By FAwnte .L. Jomwson and Jenni M. 
Corey. / 

In. Gymnastic’ Play each exércise is - 
sented. to panier folks in the form of some 
fnteresting activity while the trué value of the 
movement is preserved. 

Tihusirated - Cloth’ Price, 60 tents 


15 SONGROUNDELS AND GAMES 


By Henry Super, Bs whan mg of Physical 
Culture, Chicago 
Chicago-has set the seal of highest excellence 


upon notable, book of Professor Suder’s 
by distributing 2000 copies among its teachers. 
Tustrated Royal 8 va, Cloth Price, 75 cents 


16 RECREATIONS IN HISTORY AND 
_ . GEOGRAPHY 


By Da ve phe sith Ph.D. --(Autuor 
ot rachis on American History” and 
“ Turning ts in Teaching.”) 

To:the thousands of teachers who must have 
the essential facts of history at hand this book 
‘is commended. . In the hands of students, it is 
a volume full of methods for gathering 


easily and hastily: A copy of Aeaok shoul 


‘be found ‘on every teacher’s desk and in every 
library... Price, by mail, 30 cents, 


SCHOOL-ROOM PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


NOVEMBER 
By ALICE E. es 


Price, 26 Cents 








£ 218 Wabash Ave. 
Chicago 


50 Bromfield St. 
 Sesten 


» - EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


18 B. 17th St, 
New York 


717 Market 3t. 


16 Trinity Ave, 
Sas Prancisce Atlanta 
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: Samples 








Pears’ 
Don’t simply 
“get a cake of soap,” 
Get good soap. Ask 
“for Pears’ and you 
“have pure soap. 
Then bathing will 
mean more than 
mere. cleanliness; it 
will be luxury at 
Sri trifling cost. 


Sales increasing since 1789. 

















’ How can you better invest 
$1.75 for your family than by 


THE YOUTH’ 
COMPANION 


for 1909. 


Lili amy voyewennctrangel Sy mph ae py 27 Fe hgh heart ear 6 
not wise, entertaining. It is adapted to people, the 
agreeable society pains tegen tok Fai ace nears Cael ae ae 
=== THE COMPANION WILL PRESENT TO ITS READERS DURING 1909 
+ 0 ‘STAR. ARTICLES Contributions to Useful 
Knowledge by Famous Men and Women. 


250 CAPITAL STORIES—Serial Stories, Stories of 
Character, Adventure and Heroism. 


1 00 ueToDaTE b Ss! aidan: Events and 


2000 selene mes on i 


Sample Copies of the Paper and Illustrated Prospectus for 1909 Sent Free. 














FREE TO JAN. 1909. 











All thé issues of The Companion for 
the remaining weeks of 1908, including 
the Beautiful Holiday Numbers. 


Then The Ceaubentets Sor his BS veecks 
of 19098—a library of the best reading 
£ avéep uscuibves uf the testy. + 
ATT 











THE YOUTH’S COMPANION 


BOSTON, MASS. 





























